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‘“‘THE HON. MUSSOLINI”’ 
WHITHER AND WHEN? 
BY THE EDITOR 


Is “the Hon. Mussolini’’, as he was designated by his most dis- 
cerning interpreter, the Baron Bernado Quaranta di San Severino, 
three years ago, or “Il Duce”’, as he is now commonly denomi- 


nated, a mere Bombastes Furioso or an extraordinarily astute 
egomaniac? That is the question which at-the moment, more 
vexatiously than any other, agitates the Chancelleries of Europe. 
And well it may. So long as the Dictator confined his amazing 
activities within the boundaries of his own country and exercised 
them to its apparent advantage, there seemed to be less cause for 
concern than for gratitude at the success of Fascism in withstanding 
the encroachments of Bolshevism upon the apprehensive democ- 
racies of the Continent. Phenomenal though it seemed, his rise 
toa position of authority in Italy unsurpassed by that of any Cesar 
was regarded as no more than a passing phase of the tumultuous 
aftermath of the great upheaval which presently would disappear 
in the wake of a popular revolt or of a personal assassination. 
But nearly four years have elapsed since the King accepted the 
resignation of the Hon. Facta and appointed the Hon. Mussolini 
Prime Minister, and neither of these pleasurable anticipations 
has been realized. Indeed, as to actual happenings, the precise 
reverse has transpired with respect to each expectation. The 
futile attempt of a demented foreign woman to kill served only to 
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awaken sympathy and to increase the heroic stature of I] Duce to 
a degree that enabled the President of the Chamber of Deputies 
to evoke tremendous applause by attributing to him divine origin. 

“God gave Mussolini to us!” shouted Signor Casertano; “ Be- 
ware who touches him!” 

And the Imperator himself, with the deprecatory gesture of a 
natural actor, rejoined calmly: “The episode which provoked 
your magnificent demonstration, whose sincerity I appreciate, has 
now faded from my memory. But if I do think thereof it is with 
a feeling of annoyance, of boredom, as for foolish things.” 

And then, raising his voice: “I do not want exaggerations. 
Mussolini has that in his composition which loves to participate in 
risk, and although I understand a certain anxiety, I declare I have 
not the least intention to hide or lose touch with the Fascist 
masses and the Italian people. There are anxieties of another 
nature just now and I emphatically declare all human lives are 
destiny’s own. I add that in no case, under no circumstances, will 
Fascismo soften its programme. At this moment everything is 
prepared. Let it be known at home and abroad, because Fas- 
cismo will continue to rule the destinies of the Italian people with 
an iron hand.” 

It is an ominous sign when one begins to speak of himself in the 
third person, but the significance in this instance appears trifling 
beside the threat of perpetuation of “iron hand” domination, 
following complete submission of a whole people, from King to 
humblest peasant, to an embodiment of force and fear. 

Already, we are informed by European journals unaccustomed 
to fantastic utterance, I] Duce has begun preparations for indef- 
inite continuance of Fascist rule by organizing infant training 
centres called “Balilla”’, in which children under seven years of 
age are taught the following: 


CATECHISM 


Question—_How many Commandments has Italy given to her sons, and 
what are they? 
Answer.—There are Ten Commandments. 
1. I am Italy, thy mother, thy sovereign, thy goddess. 
2. Thou shalt have no other mother, sovereign, or goddess above me. 
8. Thou shalt honor her god and keep her festivals, etc. 
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CREED 


Question.—What does it mean to be a Fascist? 
Answer.—It means that the commandments, precepts, and sacraments of 
Italy must be observed. 
Question.—What is its creed? 
Answer.—It is the creed given by the Apostles of Italy and of Fascism. 
Question.—Of how many articles does it consist? 
Answer.—Of twelve articles, as follows: 
. I believe in Rome Eternal, the mother of my Fatherland; 
. And in Italy, her firstborn; 
. Who was born of her virgin womb by the grace of God; 
. Who suffered under the barbarian invader, was crucified, slain and 
buried; 
. Who descended into the sepulchre, and rose again from the dead in the 
nineteenth century. 
. Who ascended to Heaven in her glory in 1918 and in 1922 (by the 
March on Rome); 
. Who is seated at the right hand of Mother Rome; 
. Who will come thence to judge the quick and the dead. 
. I believe in the genius of Mussolini; 
. In our Holy Father Fascism and in the communion of its martyrs; 
. In the conversion of the Italians; and 
. In the resurrection of the Empire. Amen! 


Barring a denunciation of this “sacrilegious creed” by the 
Bishop of Brescia, with the assent of the Vatican, not a single 
public protest has been recorded by the Italian press. When the 
Hon. Mussolini calls himself “Il Duce” he is too modest by half; 
compared with him, Louis XIV was no more than a pitiable 
pretender when he boasted: 

“L’ Etat, C’est Moi!” 

But it is not the clearly warrantable attitude of the Dictator 
toward the cowed forty millions of Italians that disturbs the 
peace-seeking statesmen of Europe. 

“It is not for us,”’ Premier Briand declared to the Deputies, “‘to 
indicate to other peoples the manner in which they ought to 
govern themselves;” and even the Radicals, with Russia in mind, 
applauded. Nor was there a sign of disapproval when the 
speaker continued in his most mollifying vein: “‘I hasten to say 
that we have been in friendly relations with Italy. All the con- 
tacts we have with her show that the Italian people freely and in 
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conditions particularly difficult, have, by a sort of instinct of 
conservation, and to remedy a situation which seemed really un- 
solvable, turned towards a certain régime. The Italian people 
chose freely. It is their affair. 

“Italy hasn’t all the means she might wish for. There is a sort 
of interior boiling going on. It is quite natural that the steam 
should seek an outlet. The chief of this people, when he finds 
himself in contact with them, brings a sort of exaltation and 
enthusiasm, and somewhat vigorous assertions of hope. 

‘He utters words which may astonish us, who are not under the 
same conditions and have not the same needs, but I stick to reali- 
ties, and the diplomatic conversations show a great spirit of co- 
operation between the two peoples. I am confident that the 
Italian Government does not wish to disturb European peace.” 

Quickly recognizing these as words of policy rather than of 
conviction and designed to allay expressions rather than feelings 
of apprehension, the Chamber remained mute, but the Deputies 
made no concealment of approbation when, immediately follow- 
ing Il Duce’s claim to the Mediterranean as an Italian lake, M. 
Raiberti, Chairman of the Budget Committee, sternly demanded 
a stronger navy to maintain “‘a free Mediterranean with free 
communication with North Africa.” 

Meanwhile, after having stirred to their depths the eight 
Powers now exercising sovereignty in the Mediterranean by con- 
tinually shouting “‘ Mare nostrum’”’, “‘Our destiny is on the sea,” 
‘*No one can stop our inexorable will,” and the like, while making 
his spectacular journey, it is a circumstance worthy of note that 
since he returned I] Duce’s utterances have become less specific. 
No sooner had he landed than he seemed to forget the marvelous 
potential power of “‘our glorious navy ”’,— incidentally limited by 
the Washington Conference to two battleships as compared with 
an equal number for France, one for Greece, one for Turkey and 
five for Great Britain, all vitally interested, to say nothing of 
three for Japan and five for the United States, alike concerned in 
maintaining the Mediterranean as the commercial highway which 
it has now become,—and has shrouded his purposes in mystery. 

Having roused his hearers to a high pitch of expectancy, he 
spoke these words: 
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You are undoubtedly impatient in the expectation of something. (Cries of 
“Yes! Yes!”) I promised you last year that we would have a fine oppor- 
tunity and I have kept my word. Will you believe me if I tell you that your 
impatience will be appeased some day? (Yes! Yes!) 

Before I say one word about this sentiment, which is also mine, it is necessary 
that you become’disciplined to the very limit in your daily work. The great 
hour does not strike every moment, and not on all clocks. The wheel of des- 
tiny turns; wise is the man who watches and knows the moment to grasp it as 
it passes by. 

It is necessary that our divine and adorable Fascist Italy be vigilant and 
firm in the work of peace, and that she adapt herself to the needs of work and 
become systematic, tenacious and persevering. 

I want to correct Italians of some of their traditional faults—their ready 
optimism and the negligence which often follows excessive diligence, their 
letting go after the first, in the belief that all has been accomplished despite the 
fact that much that should be accomplished has not even been begun. 

If Fascism succeeds in thus forging the Italian character you may rest calm 
and certain that when the wheel of destiny turns we shall be ready to seize it, 
and turn it by our will. (Acclamations.) 

Comrades, in the shadow of our flags which were blest here by a priest of the 
religion of our fathers, in which we believe, it is beautiful to live, but it will be 
still more beautiful, if it is necessary, to die. 


Read in cold, lead, Anglo-Saxon linotype, this seems silly, but 
spoken with fervid eloquence in a Latin tongue, its effect upon the 
hand-picked Deputies surpassed the orator’s anticipation. Nor 
did the abrupt transition from maritime exploits to more feasible 
conquests by land lack a certain cunning. Again the various 
countries within range of his vision are on edge to discover the 
direction likely to be indicated by the “‘iron hand” to an army of 
five hundred thousand soldiers backed by three millions of organ- 
ized reserves. 

Turkey, Greece, the Balkan States, Germany, Austria—all 
still remain within I] Duce’s orbit, all are suspicious, and all are 
shivering to greater or less degree; even M. Briand’s conciliatory 
phrases hardly concealed a lurking uneasiness, and England her- 
self, in the midst of unprecedented domestic difficulties, frankly 
reveals grave concern over an added obstacle to the resumption 
of that peace abroad which has become essential to her very 
existence as a factor in the business of the world. 

But the real danger no longer lies in Mussolini’s verbal 
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truculence; his threats, indeed, show signs of becoming stale and 
ineffectual; it is another kind of apprehension that now hovers 
over the capitals of Europe. Thoughtful statesmen profited by 
the breathing spell afforded by I] Duce’s futile tour abroad to note 
that, so far, actual application of his policy of blood and iron has 
been restricted to helpless little Greece, and that his diplomatic 
intercourse with the larger Powers has conformed strictly to 
recognized proprieties. 

Much relief, as M. Briand with obvious thankfulness an- 
nounced to the Chamber of Deputies, was derived from this re- 
flection, as indicating that his sphere of prospective éxploitation 
was perceptibly narrowing: English public journals promptly 
and happily deduced that he could not contemplate Italian 
“expansion” to the north; nor in Africa “to the west at the ex- 
pense of France or to the east at the expense of Britain”’; nor in 
South America, in defiance of the Monroe Doctrine. 

There is left only Asia Minor, perhaps Smyrna and its hinter- 
land, and “that probably”, divines The New Statesman, “‘is 
where he will have his war.”’ For a war he must have; that is ad- 
mitted. “All history shows that dictators must have wars or the 
people will tire of them,’’—one rule to which even Napoleon bowed 
and which I] Duce himself plainly recognized when he faced his 
followers and promised to heed their “impatience”’ for action. 

Here, then, seems to be the crux of the Italian situation: To 
retain his position as Dictator, even to save his own neck, Mus- 
solini, willing or not, ready or not, must lead his Black Shirts to 
battle somewhere for conquest of the land which he has promised 
for excessive population, now denied admission to the United 
States, and for the remaking of the “Empire” of the Cesars 
which he has flaunted so alluringly before their fiery eyes. 

How soon? is the vital question, and the only one concerning 
Italy now being considered in the Chancelleries of Europe or 
probably in our own alert and watchful Department of State. 

Meanwhile the attitude of Il Duce’s representatives at the 
Preparatory Conference on Disarmament now convening in 
Geneva will be observed and studied with peculiar interest. Not 
that the outcome of that assemblage of secondary officials is 
expected to prove particularly salutary or even generally sug- 
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gestive. To the twenty odd minor nations it appeals strongly as 
likely to afford an opportunity to emphasize their “equality” 
and exploit their “views”. By the major Powers it seems al- 
ready to be regarded as a bore at a time when domestic difficul- 
ties are paramount and as somewhat of a nuisance requiring 
constant and vigilant watchfulness. 

Indeed, but for the fact that President Coolidge, justly an- 
noyed by the postponement from February, finally acquiesced, it 
is more than likely that the date would have been changed to 
September or October without a session. The possible non- 
attendance by the United States as a consequence of the exhaus- 
tion of the President’s exemplary patience is almost certainly 
responsible for keeping to the time fixed. “Anything to get ' 
America in” continues to be the actuating motive of Europe. 

The fully anticipated lack of tangible results is already being 
attributed to the refusa! of Russia to participate. But the 
Powers themselves gave the Soviet Government its excuse for 
declination when it designated Geneva as the meeting place, and 
it is incredible that they were not aware that representation of 
Russia on Swiss soil could not be expected so long as the Swiss 
Government persisted in its refusal to express even traditional 
“regrets” at the assassination of Varovski. While hesitating to 
accept, we cannot ignore, the “conclusion” of the Soviet Govern- 
ment “that it is not sincerely desired that we participate in the 
Disarmament Conference and that the Conference itself, to the 
great regret of all those who really desire disarmament, will re- 
main without effect.”” Russia probably would not have partici- 
pated in any case, but the deliberate presentation to her of so 
plausible a pretext, if not due to the reason assigned by Ambas- 
sador Rakovski, can be attributed only to stupidity such as is 
seldom remarked of Foreign Offices of Europe taught to realize 
that a blunder is worse than a crime. In view of the common 
admission, therefore, that the adjoining States, notably Poland 
backed by France, cannot be reasonably expected to reduce their 
forces while the Red Army hovers menacingly over them, it is 
probable that the astute Mussolini’s representatives will sit tight 
at Geneva, without being compelled either to affirm or to deny his 
asseveration that Force alone can or should control the world. 








THE REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 
BY WILLIAM HOWARD GARDINER 
I 


WE have been told that the Government of the United States 
believes in disarmament because, it is alleged, the reduction of 
armaments is imperative if taxes are to be lightened, and because 
so-called competitive armaments promote war. Are these com- 
prehensively reasoned decisions, or are they instances of an Amer- 
ican tendency to think in terms of words and slogans rather than 
of knowledge and understanding? A very few figures will give 
proper perspective to costs; and then we can consider whether 
armaments necessarily produce wars or prevent them, and some 
of the problems confronting the Preparatory Commission on the 
Reduction of Armaments that is scheduled to meet at Geneva as 
these lines are being written. 

It is undoubtedly staggering that last year the United States, 
the British Empire, the Japanese Empire, France and Italy spent 
a sum equivalent to nearly two billion dollars for armaments. 
But if it assured their security, the cost was relatively cheap; for 
it averaged only $2.86 a thousand on their total national wealth, 
which approaches seven hundred bilhon dollars. It is unfor- 
tunate for the other Powers that their average cost was nearly $4 
a thousand whereas the cost of armaments to the United States 
was considerably less than $2—while the average cost of fire in- 
surance with us is said to be over $9 a thousand. But further 
figures show more clearly how much of a burden armaments 
are to us. 

In 1924 the cost of the United States Army and Navy was 
$646,000,000, although in 1903 it had been only $228,000,000. 
But according to a recent publication by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, in 1903 the total expenditures of our Federal, 
State and local governments amounted to $1,570,000,000, or 7.7 
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per cent. of our then national income, while by 1924 our cost of 
government had increased to $10,252,000,000 and was taking 16.1 
percent. of our national income. This means, in terms of present 
day money, that while our disbursements for arms rose from $4 to 
nearly $6 per capita—largely because of more expensive mechan- 
ical equipment—we allowed our other governmental expenditures 
to multiply more than threefold, from about $24 to almost $86 
a head, an increase of nearly $62. 

It is noteworthy that the relative cost of our martial establish- 
ment has dropped from 14.5 per cent. of our governmental outlay 
in 1903 to only 6.3 per cent. of what we spent in 1924 for govern- 
ment. But it is far more interesting to find that the net increase 
for civilian purposes is almost $62 per capita—and that this net 
increase for civilian government alone is over ten times as great as 
our total current costs for armaments. Government expendi- 
tures that amount to $92 per capita and take 16 per cent. of our 
income may well be considered onerous. But common sense sug- 
gests reducing materially the excess $62 we lavish on civilian gov- 
ernment before we worry over much about the reduction of such 
part of $6 as we spend on national defense. 


II 


The question as to whether so-called competitive armaments 
cause wars or prevent them raises the entire subject of the réle 
that force has played in the evolution of civilization; for as Presi- 
dent Coolidge said in his Inaugural Address: 

If we wish to erect new structures, we must have a definite knowledge of the 
old foundations. We must realize that human nature is about the most con- 
stant thing in the universe and that the essentials of human relationship do not 
change. We must frequently take our bearings from these fixed stars of our 
political firmament if we expect to hold a true course. 


On turning back to the earlier pages of history we see small 
nuclei of men of some intelligence surrounded by hordes of lower 
barbarians. Unarmed, these progenitors of civilization inevi- 
tably would have been overwhelmed by the weight of numbers. 
Each glimmer of intellectual progress would have been extin- 
guished as soon as its material concomitants had attracted con- 
temporary cupidity. But, from the start, greater intelligence in 
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the design and use of arms enabled pioneers of progress first to 
defend themselves and then to subdue and advance the more 
backward in ever increasing areas. Whether in Asia, Africa, Eu- 
rope or America, superior armaments in the hands of the more 
intelligent have ever been the sine qua non of the survival and 
spread of civilizations each one of which has invariably suc- 
cumbed when its virility waned and it dropped its arms. Wit- 
ness the rise and fall of the Roman Empire and, after the centuries 
of the Dark and Middle Ages, the rise of the world-wide British 
Empire, largely through naval power. 

It is not merely that, in primitive times, the survival and de- 
velopment of progressive minorities was ever dependent on their 
superiority in arms over more materially minded majorities. For 
even today a predatory minority can cause chaos if the restrain- 
ing influence of force is even momentarily removed—as was well 
illustrated by the looting that broke out in the orderly city of 
Boston a few years ago when the police went on strike. Uncoun- 
terchecked force, whether in the hands of a predatory majority or 
minority inevitably leads to violence. The Teutonic assault of 
1914 is now the outstanding example of this in the international 
arena. Yet after the lapse of a dozen years, few seem to have a 
rounded appreciation merely of some of the major factors that 
contributed to the outbreak of war then. Partisanship aside, it 
is so much easier to accept the formula: “Europe was an armed 
camp—war broke out—therefore competitive armaments breed 
wars.” But if we consider some of the conditions precedent, a 
wholly different conclusion results. 

Churchill’s Memoirs have shown us how clearly informed peo- 
ple in England realized that the combination of Junker policy and 
the rapid expansion of Germany’s armaments presaged war. 
Indeed this was patent even to Messrs. House, Wilson and Page, 
as is shown by reports of the former’s rather innocent, not to say 
fatuous, attempt in June of 1914 to persuade the Kaiser to dis- 
band his legions. Under the circumstances, the maintenance of 
peace was contingent on only two alternatives: the dissuasion of 
Germany from her chosen course by sweet reason or the con- 
fronting of her by such an obvious array of forces that she would 
see aggression would be futile. Although dissuasion had evident- 
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ly failed, yet year after year, the English Liberal Party, in control 
of its government and supported by such well-meaning and self- 
satisfied papers as The Manchester Guardian and The London 
Daily News, held down the British naval budget and seemed to 
hope that its economical example and good intentions would 
suffice to convert the German Government. It was not that com- 
petitive armaments led to war but rather that failure to maintain 
obviously adequate defensive forces gave promise of success to the 
aggression thus invited. And even though we may hold Ger- 
many primarily responsible for having actually precipitated the 
European holocaust, we should bear equally in mind the very real 
responsibility that rests upon the English Liberals, and their 
French Socialist confréres, for having failed to take the practical 
measures at their command that evidently were the only argu- 
ment capable of convincing Germany that aggression would not 
pay. 

It may be well to note in passing that, apart from the quixotic 
peregrinations of Colonel House just mentioned, the United 
States had nothing to do with the genesis of the war which was 
essentially of European breeding. So there is natural difficulty 
in accepting the Entente contention that the belated belligerency 
of the United States entitles our European debtors to the cancel- 
lation of their borrowings from us for theirwar. On thecontrary, 
in equity it would seem that Europe has incurred a moral obliga- 
tion to the rest of the world for damage done; and the Entente 
Allies are especially beholden to the United States for having 
eventually saved them from the ultimate and oft imminent conse- 
quences of their pre-war folly in not having maintained their arma- 
ments at such pitch as to have prevented the Teutonic outbreak, 

This reference to our participation in the late European war 
naturally invites comment on our own armaments policy at that 
time. As the event showed, it was the increment of American 
forces in Europe, slight though it was in comparison with the 
totals engaged, that exercised the balance of power and turned 
the scale against the Teutons. Force and the manifest ability to 
focus more force where it would be effective was the determining 
factor. But although the war had been raging nearly three years 
before we became a belligerent, yet just before we did so our 
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armaments were still so obviously inadequate that the German 
General Staff felt it safe to defy us, believing that they could 
bring the war to a close—as they very nearly did—before we 
could mobilize and focus in Europe enough force to determine the 
issue against them. 

Thus developments in Europe, with the genesis of which we had 
no connection, led to our being forced into the war, primarily be- 
cause we were so inadequately armed that the Germans judged 
our participation would not militate seriously against them. On 
the other hand, there was and is no question in informed Amer- 
ican circles but what, had we spent from five hundred million to a 
billion in 1915 and 1916, primarily on our navy and secondarily on 
preparing to mobilize a great army, so that our weight obviously 
could be thrown quickly with determining force on either side 
of the contest, we could have ended the war on our own terms and 
without actually having become a belligerent. As Colonel House 
has put it in the Foreword to his recently published Letters, 
**. . . I was sure, given a large and efficient army and navy, the 
United States would have become the arbiter of peace, and proba- 
bly without the loss of a single life.” Nor is it of any avail for 
apologists for Wilson’s anti-preparedness to claim—as incompe- 
tent politicians habitually do—that the people would not have 
supported such a programme of preparedness. For it is ever the 
duty and real test of political leaders to secure public support for 
the proper policy. 

In short, the campaign for such armaments that we could have 
ended the war in Europe without going into it was defeated by 
undoubtedly well meant but none the less misguided pacifistic 
abhorrence of all things martial—and by a total failure to under- 
stand that the most important function of armaments is to help 
secure predetermined ends without fighting. Is it not proper, 
therefore, to charge all of our needless waste of life and money in 
the European war and many of our consequent political and finan- 
cial complications with Europe to the colossal mistake made by 
those who prevented our developing armaments appropriate to 
the obvious circumstances and contingencies soon after that war 
started? But until after Wilson’s re-election in 1916, he told 
us the war was no concern of ours. 
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III 


It may be conceded that, until the organization of the League 
of Nations, armaments have been essential to the preservation of 
civilization and occasionally have helped to preserve peace. But 
some are likely to contend that such archaic ways have been 
superseded by a new era exemplified by the spirit of the Wash- 
ington Conference and its sister, the Spirit of Locarno—and of 
Geneva. Before we examine the European and Asian conditions 
that are vital precedents to the new arms adventure at Geneva, it 
behooves us, therefore, to recall the experience at Washington. 
But all of these matters can perhaps be more readily considered 
if we look on the world somewhat as is now customary in some 
American circles especially concerned with overseas affairs. 

This American conception distinguishes between the two hemi- 
spheres according to their major geographical characteristics. 
One is that of the great world-continent, comprising in Europe, 
Asia and Africa about two-thirds of all habitable lands and over 
four-fifths of the human race, whereas the other hemisphere is that 
of the vast oceans in the upper center of which is North America. 
The meaning of this mid-oceanic, insular position of ours, with 
all of our relations with other parts of the world immutably de- 
pendent on the conduct and control of overseas communications, 
becomes clearer if we appreciate the prime factors of England’s 
incomparable influence on world affairs during the so-called ex- 
pansion of Europe. 

As is well known, England’s economic primacy came from the 
overseas trade she developed, particularly with non-industrial 
lands. And although Spain, Portugal, France and even the 
Netherlands were each more powerful at one time or another, 
England’s insular detachment from the Continent permitted her 
usually to keep out of actual participation of moment ashore in 
its land wars while the control her navy exercised over maritime 
traffic, especially at its vital focus in European waters, enabled 
her to determine each issue as might best suit her interests. From 
the days when Elizabeth played France and Spain against each 
other while refusing to ally herself with either, the success of this 
policy has rested, first, on the scrupulous avoidance of entangling 
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alliances and, second, on the maintenance of such power at sea 
that her economic or martial weight could be thrown with deter- 
mining effect on either side of any contest. That a procedure 
involving the greatest activity in the economic, political and mar- 
tial affairs of the world has been misdubbed a policy of “isolation” 
is one of the mysteries of terminology; for on the contrary, it 
called for constant, intense and versatile participation—but ever 
independently. And it may be added that study of Englanc’s 
insular position and power in Europe has naturally led the Japa- 
nese to appreciate the potentialities of their similar position in 
Eastern Asia. 

But in contrast to these relatively small regional foci is North 
America, centrally located in the maritime world of trade and 
statecraft, with our own ports three thousand miles from Europe, 
fifteen hundred from South America and four thousand from Asia, 
and now considered as a great island rather than as a self-suffi- 
cient continent. 

For in the human sense dependence on overseas communica- 
tions and affairs gives insularity to the outlook of a people rather 
than the greater or less extent of their homeland—a view appar- 
ently obscure to those who do not appreciate there being much 
more to the United States than our internal resources, markets 
and affairs. 

In point of fact, however, our possessions, investments, trade 
and shipping outside our continental confines now amount to more 
than was the total wealth of the United States less than fifty 
years ago and today constitute considerably over a tenth of our 
wealth. Our external trade is as world wide as that of the British 
Isles, transcends theirs in value and is growing more rapidly than 
theirs, being now equivalent to about a fifth of the net value of 
our internal trade. 

Although we produce over half the world’s consumption of 
many materials and manufactures the surplus of which must 
be sold abroad, on the other hand, our home life and industries 
are vitally dependent on importing many such foreign materials 
as rubber and manganese. Our Department of Commerce tells 
us that the value of the foodstuffs we import exceeds that of 
those we export, making us a food importing nation; and we 
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also have to import over two dozen kinds of materials essential 
for the conduct of modern warfare. It is but natural, therefore, 
that such dependence on overseas matters has led those familiar 
with the conditions merely indicated here to look on America 
more as a great island than as a self-sufficient continent. 

Nowadays our transatlantic trade has dropped to about half 
of our total overseas commerce, whereas our traffic with Latin 
America and that with all the transpacific regions each amounts 
to a quarter; and, needless to say, that with the nine hundred mil- 
lion across the Pacific is growing more rapidly than that with the 
eighty-five million Latin Americans. But it is in these transpa- 
cific and transcaribbean markets that we buy, in competition with 
Europe, most of the materials and foodstuffs we must import; 
and it is to these markets that we sell most of our export manu- 
factures, again in competition with Europe, whereas our exports 
to Europe are mainly materials and foodstuffs for its industrial 
machine. 

In short, North America and Europe may be considered as 
the two great industrial regions of the world, more or less equal 
to each other, buying materials and selling manufactures in com- 
petition with each other in the non-industrial countries. Nor 
should we forget that Japan aims to become the industrialist of 
Asia. 

Although the central position of North America in the world 
of maritime trade is a potential advantage, the maintenance of 
our standard of living rests on our being assured of necessary im- 
ports, of markets open to our products, and of reliable means of 
collecting our imports and distributing our exports. If there is 
anything in President Coolidge’s fixed stars of the record of the 
past and the constancy of human nature, we should not rely on 
our competitors to collect our imports and deliver our ex- 
ports for us. 

And we should not rely on sources of imports and markets 
for exports that are, in effect, under the shadow of our over- 
seas competitors—unless, in turn, the latter can be controlled. 
With these considerations in mind we can now turn, first, to the 
Washington Conference and then to the major conditions under- 
lying the prospective conference at Geneva. 
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IV 


It may be recalled that, in addition to there being the usual 
post-bellum outcry for the reduction of armaments regardless of 
underlying conditions, the United States and some of the British 
Dominions looked with disfavor on the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
and that Japanese activities seemed to threaten our Open Door 
Doctrine in Asia. The Washington Conference was therefore 
called, in the official words used, “‘with a view to reaching a com- 
mon understanding with respect to principles and policies in the 
Far East” such as to warrant the great naval Powers in limiting 
their armaments by mutual agreement. It seemed as though 
this politico-naval problem had been happily solved by the three 
principal treaties produced, namely, the Four-Power Treaty that 
superseded the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, the Nine-Power Treaty 
in which subscription to the Open Door Doctrine was secured, 
and the Treaty Limiting Naval Armament. In diplomatic cir- 
cles it was clearly realized that the Nine-Power Treaty was the 
basic accomplishment of the Conference, that it gave whatever 
real warrant there was for the consequent Naval Treaty, and 
that these two treaties and the Four-Power Treaty together con- 
stituted what really was one transaction, the Pacific, Far Eastern 
and naval elements of which it was convenient to treat in three 
separate but substantially interrelated instruments. 

These treaties were promptly ratified by all the signatory 
Powers except France which, however, ratified the Four-Power 
Treaty and the Naval Treaty in August of 1923. Thus we were 
put under obligation to consult the British, French and Japanese 
in the event of trouble with any of them, or with others, over our 
insular possessions in the Pacific, and the ability of our navy to 
uphold our policies in Eastern Asia was seriously curtailed. Yet 
as France still withheld her ratification from the Nine-Power 
Treaty, it remained without validity—and we were left without 
any treaty support of our Open Door Doctrine. But as these 
three treaties together were the essential elements of what was 
really one transaction, it was thus made evident that the four 
learned lawyers who had been the American delegates at the Con- 
ference had fallen into a grave omission in failing to insert a clause 
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in each one of these three treaties making the validity of each 
dependent on the complete ratification of the others—especially 
as it can be said on competent advice that there was no reason 
why such an interlocking clause should not have been inserted. 
But the omission is understandable, if not excusable, to those 
who know in detail how the American delegates disregarded the 
counsels of their technical advisers before and during the Con- 
ference. And it was but natural that one of the main objects of 
the visit of our then Secretary of State to Europe in 1924 is 
said to have been to urge the ratification of the Nine-Power 
Treaty by France, an effort in which, unfortunately, he was not 
successful. It so happened that circumstances led to my review- 
ing this situation in a letter published in The New York Times 
on April 1, 1925, in which I said: 


There is nothing surprising in the fact that France is witholding her ratifica- 
tion of the Nine-Power Treaty in an effort to obtain from China especial pref- 
erential treatment in another matter in no way related to the Conference. 
But the further fact that these would-be exactions of France from China are 
entirely beyond the latter’s capacity adds especial interest to the growing 
Franco-Japanese entente. For while the Japanese Empire is on record as 
having promptly ratified the Nine-Power Treaty, the trend of events in China 
would make it equally patent that the Japanese may find it very convenient to 
point to the fact that, in spite of their having ratified it, nevertheless the Nine- 
Power Treaty is as invalid as a check that lacks one of several signatures 
required. 

This indication of there being some realization in the United 
States of possible Franco-Chinese and Franco-Japanese under- 
standings bearing on the non-ratification of the Nine-Power 
Treaty by France naturally meant much more in informed 
French and Japanese circles than those not conversant with 
Asiatic diplomacy might infer. It was nevertheless somewhat 
surprising that apparently precipitate action in Paris and Peking 
resulted in the final ratification of the treaty within the next few 
weeks. But the matter has been rehearsed here, first, to recall 
some of the diplomatic background of the naval limitation 
brought about at the Washington Conference and, second, to 
submit some of the consequent occurences from which the real 
spirit that prevailed among nate participants may be appraised. 
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The naval aspect of the Conference was at least as complex as 
was its diplomatic side. For the problem was to prepare an 
equitable limitation of naval armaments, yet one that would leave 
the United States in a position to maintain its sovereign powers 
and international policies, to safeguard all of its territories and 
the peoples thereof, to protect its world-wide commerce, and to 
support the rights of its citizens in all foreign parts. But naval 
capacity to discharge such extensive duties rests on matters of 
strategy, logistics and tactics so exceedingly complex that com- 
paratively few naval officers have a sufficiently comprehensive 
grasp of them to be able to judge soundly as to what fleets may be 
necessary for their peaceful performance; for the real criterion of 
the adequacy of a navy is not merely that it shall be able to win 
in war, but rather that it shall so support policies and interests 
that war will not occur. In view of the abstruse professional 
problems involved in devising an equitable limitation that would 
satisfy such requirements for all the naval Powers concerned, the 
question was evidently outside the capacity of even the most in- 
telligent of laymen. 

So it was of good augury that; soon after the first call for 
the Conference was issued, the General Board of the Navy was 
made responsible for the preparation of the naval programme 
and that a little later a Special Advisory Committee, composed 
of some members of the Board and others, was formed to sup- 
plement it. 

Although all the plans produced by these two bodies provided 
for a comprehensive limitation of virtually all types of combatant 
vessels and proposed more or less sweeping reductions, none of 
them met with the approval of our then Secretary of State who 
thereupon outlined his own plan, securing the statistical data for 
the consequent fleet make-ups from the General Board, and also 
the official opinion of the Board as to the bearing of his plan on 
the interests of the United States and on the international out- 
look. And as is well known, his plan, though somewhat modi- 
fied in favor of the British and Japanese, he introduced as chair- 
man of the American delegates at the first plenary session of the 
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Conference with the following opening sentences, the italics being 
mine: 


The United States proposes the following plan for a limitation of the naval 
armament of the conferring nations. The United States believes that this plan 


safely guards the interests of all concerned. 


While the chairman of our delegates was generally accredited 
with the authorship of the plan proposed, it may be recalled that 
the impression was then given out that this plan had received the 
approval of the most competent naval officers in the service of 
the United States. Indeed, in view of the exceedingly technical 
naval factors involved, none but such officers could say with any 
weight that such a plan would or would not “safely guard the in- 
terests of all concerned.” But in what light will the American 
delegates stand as guardians of the interests of the United States 
and putative promoters of peace if history reveals that not long 
before they proposed this plan, the General Board had officially 
transmitted its opinion that such a plan, in effect, would be 
fraught with probable dangerous results to our interests, to the 
peace of the Pacific and Far East, and to the safety of China? 

Whatever the unrevealed record may show, here it need only be 
recalled that whereas the American proposal was for the compre- 
hensive limitation of virtually all types of combatant vessels, yet 
the limitation of the aggregate tonnages of only capital ships and 
aircraft carriers was secured—and this at the price of our agreeing 
to the stipulation, made by the Japanese and supported by the 
British, that no further development be allowed of insular fortifi- 
cations and naval bases in the critical area of the Pacific. Botha 
geographical mind and considerable knowledge of strategy and 
logistics are essential to appreciate the effects of this base restric- 
tion and why it was so particularly repugnant to our naval ad- 
visers. But conversance with such martial matters is not neces- 
sary to understand that a fleet limitation that leaves all parties to 
it free to build as many war vessels other than capital ships and 
aircraft carriers as each may choose, is like a dam only part way 
across a river and merely concentrates the flow in the open chan- 
nel remaining. So there is nothing surprising in the fact that, in 
the four years since the Conference, the Japanese have laid down 
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or made appropriations to build ninety-one new seagoing com- 
batant vessels and the British twenty-one whereas the United 
States has followed with only seven. Yet this demonstration of 
the continuance of naval competition gives us a criterion by which 
to measure the naval understanding and prophetic ability of the 
chairman of the American delegates. For one of the closing para- 
graphs of the panegyric with which he presented his Naval Treaty 
to the final plenary session of the Conference reads in the official 
record and without qualifying clause of any kind: 

This Treaty ends, absolutely ends, the race in competitive naval armament. 


(Applause) At the same time it leaves the relative security of the great naval 
Powers unimpaired. 


The Washington Conference evidently was such an extremely 
complex politico-naval undertaking that success required the 
closest mutual understanding, planning and coéperation between 
our diplomatic officials and their naval advisers. But apparently 
our then Secretary of State at first gave such little heed to its 
naval aspect that he did not even advise the policy officers of the 


navy of his intention to call such a conference before he an- 
nounced it to the world—nor were they informed of the naval 
proposal made before he announced it in public. Thus he com- 
mitted the country to an undertaking with vital factors of which 
he was not really familiar and yet which he had to carry through 
at least to a temporary semblance of partial success—an end 
achieved by suppressing and disregarding the counsels of his 
civilian and naval advisers. The result is that an unnecessarily 
great handicap has been put on our first line of defense and on our 
ability to maintain our foreign policies and to safeguard our over- 
seas interests. This should be borne in mind in considering 
conditions across the Atlantic and the Pacific that control what- 
ever may be done in the world-continent—and in its two flanking 
archipelagoes—with respect to any further reduction of arma- 
ments. 


VI 


Some seem to think of the affairs of Western Europe and of 
those of Eastern Asia as in entirely different and unrelated cate- 
gories, But just as oceanic matters should be considered col- 
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lectively, so should the affairs of the world-continent. And 
somewhat as insular America is at the center of the oceanic world, 
so Eurasian Russia occupies the central position in the world- 
continent and in its affairs. 

Since the fiasco of the League over the Locarno treaties, Euro- 
pean dispatches have been pointing out that whereas France 
supposedly had built up the Little Entente to encircle Germany, 
now she is obliged to support her allies in it, and their armaments, 
vis-a-vis Russia. But those who have borne in mind Foch’s in- 
sistence in 1919 on the ultimate importance of drawing a cordon 
sanitaire from the Baltic to the Black Sea, realize that there is 
nothing new in this so-called reorientation. Undoubtedly, the 
defense of Europe proper against an apparently impotent Russia 
has not seemed necessary to some. But others with sufficient 
historical background and contemporary detachment to think in 
terms of decades foresaw in 1917 that Russia was bound to go 
through a series of years similar to those of the French Revolu- 
tion, Terror and Directorate. And although the analogy has 
held true so far, we need not premise the present prospect on the 
thesis that, from time immemorial, one of the most effective 
means whereby old or new rulers have strengthened their domes- 
tic control have been successful foreign wars; for Russia’s present 
rulers have explicitly avowed their intent to overthrow and bring 
within their own orbit other governments by inciting civil strife 
and by war—again as was the case with revolutionary France 
that led into the Napoleonic wars. Even though we discount re- 
ports that Russia now has a million men under arms and that 
they are much better trained and equipped than were the forces 
of the Romanoffs, yet there are grounds for pause if it be admitted 
that Germany might find her greatest advantage in alliance with 
Russia, or that some of the Balkans, Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan 
or vast China might become active elements of the Soviet régime. 
For it is not Russia alone but Russia and her possible associates 
that we must consider. 

It may be difficult for some, even after the disillusionment at 
Geneva, to realize that the beatitudes broadcasted from Locarno 
cloaked the fact that its brood of tentative treaties were the off- 
spring of a common fear rather than of mutual affection. Yet if 
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we look at the situation in a larger and deeper way—as Foch did 
in 1919—it should be apparent that ever since the armistice, and 
more especially since Rapallo, the principal problem of Europe 
proper has not been Germany per se but Russia and Germany’s 
possible association with her. It was but natural, therefore, 
that the Locarno treaties should have been advanced as a way of 
detaching Germany from Russia and bringing her into the none 
too stable League coalition of Western Europe, the price offered 
Germany being a seat on the Council of the League where the re- 
quirement of unanimity would enable her to hold up other actions 
until her own broad aims respecting radical modifications of the 
Treaty of Versailles had been satisfied. Concern over this 
Spring’s Russo-German rapprochement need not be character- 
ized. And in addition, Mussolini’s imperialism and attitude 
toward Germany, France, Turkey and the League, and Russia’s 
refusal to attend the conference of the Preparatory Commission 
on the reduction of armaments all proclaim the prospect envis- 
aged by Europe. 

In view of the notorious martial inefficiency of heterogeneous 
coalitions vis-a-vis a unit command, Europe proper may therefore 
have to maintain land forces perhaps merely twice those of Rus- 
sia—provided that the self-interests of all constituents of the co- 
alition of Europe proper lead them to adhere to it loyally and 
without stint. But if the adhesion of members such as Germany 
or Italy were problematical because their self-interests might be 
better satisfied otherwise, then that would throw on the remain- 
ing members the necessity of maintaining such additional forces 
themselves as to hold within the coalition any unreliable constit- 
uents. So the prospect for the reduction of land armaments in 
Europe does not seem bright—unless Russia can be involved else- 
where so as to minimize any likelihood of her acting aggressively 
in Europe. 


VII 


As is well known, the Soviets have continued the pressures long 
exerted under the Czars toward the warm waters of the Mediter- 
ranean and Persian Gulf, and toward India. But although these 
activities cause serious concern, they can hardly be expected to 
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become an imminent menace to Europe’s route to the Orient or to 
the British raj in India if Russia be confronted by greater prob- 
lems in the West or East. It is noteworthy, however, that none 
of the Continental Powers of Western Europe have any interests 
in Eastern Asia remotely comparable with the importance to 
them of preventing Russian aggression in Europe. And similarly, 
great as are England’s interests in Eastern China, they are of 
much less moment to her than are India and the security of the 
Suez route. Consequently both the Continentals and English 
have common cause in supporting activities in Eastern Asia that 
would, as the phrase is, hold the Russian bear by the tail and 
prevent him from striking westward in Europe or southward in 
Asia. So whatever the prospect may be in the East, it has direct 
bearing on the future in Europe. 

For a year and more we have been receiving unusually detailed 
dispatches of the kaleidoscopic changes in the Orient. But they 
have conveyed no adequate picture of the able initiative and al- 
most desperate efforts of the representatives of the United States 
in Peking to help toward the reconstitution of China in spite of 
partisan opposition among some of the Chinese and from more 
than one of the Powers. Nor have they given much insight into 
the underlying reason for the urgency of Chinese solidarity al- 
though it has been evident for many months. For the present 
prospect in Eastern Asia is quite similar to that of about 1902, 
excepting in that the prize, instead of being little more than 
Korea, is much more than Manchuria. Indeed it is reported 
that while there is perhaps less than an even chance of another 
Russo-Japanese war within two years, there is very much more 
than an even chance of one within four; and this not only for re- 
gional reasons but because such a war, or the prospect of it, would 
contribute to the safety of Europe proper and of Southern Asia. 
This does not mean that such a war is inevitable. - But it does 
mean that the record of the past, the constancy of human nature, 
and present conditions throughout the world-continent all make 
such a war very likely unless practical steps, based on experience 
rather than on highfalutin hopes, be taken in time to prevent it. 

We have seen that the ultimate security of the Powers of 
Western Europe depends primarily on their maintaining suffi- 
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cient land forces to prevent Russia, and any possible ally of hers, 
from aggression there and, secondarily, on Russia’s being so en- 
gaged in the East that she will be innocuous in the West. Inev- 
itably, such serious trouble in Europe would present the United 
States with a fresh and more or less pressing problem in the exer- 
cise of the balance of power transatlantically. On the other hand, 
a war that would injure the prosperity of China and endanger her 
integrity would be a matter of particular concern to us. For 
while our transpacific trade as yet is only a quarter of our over- 
seas traffic, the fact that our commerce with China has increased 
about fourfold in the last decade indicates the trend. But the 
Orient is a region of realities, based on force above all else. And 
as the tense situation in Western Europe and its remoteness from 
Eastern Asia minimize whatever stabilizing influences the Euro- 
pean Powers could exert if they would, the maintenance of peace 
in the East seems to rest primarily on the United States being so 
manifestly able to exercise the balance of power determinatively 
there that neither Russia nor Japan will risk the issue of war and 
matters in dispute will be settled peacefully in accordance with 
the determining voice. 

In other words, somewhat as we might have been the arbiters 
of peace in the late European war without having to fight, had our 
navy been manifestly in such shape as to be thrown with conclu- 
sive weight on either side, so the maintenance of peace in the 
Orient depends largely on our navy’s being similarly potent across 
the Pacific. And as the inadequacy of our navy in 1917 entrained 
our actual entry into the war then, so the present inadequacy of 
our navy, thanks primarily to the Washington Conference, is 
likely to permit an Asian war into which we may ultimately be 
drawn. ; 

Many important European and Asian factors, as well as some 
conflicting subtleties in Eurasian and” American relations, of 
necessity have been omitted from this discussion 6f affairs under- 
lying the reduction of armaments. For in it the principal pur- 
pose has been, first, to point to the futility of attempts to reduce 
land armaments in Europe without Russia’s being a sincere party 
to the effort and, second, to draw attention to the transatlantic 
and transpacific problems in the peaceful maintenance of the 
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balance of power bilaterally that confront us on our midoceanic 
base. If we admit that human nature changes but little and if 
we take heed from history, it follows inexorably that the expres- 
sion of our influence transoceanically will require naval power— 
enough obvious naval power to maintain the balances peacefully 
if wars are to be avoided. 

It is not to be expected that transient public officials, with 
little background or experience in overseas affairs, should have a 
comprehensive grasp of such matters. But at least they might 
inform themselves as to what really happened at the Washington 
Conference and how such personal unpreparedness then permitted 
Anglo-Japanese codperation to reduce our capital preponderance 
below parity with the British and to minimize our transpacific 
power by limiting our bases there. And before committing the 
country to another naval conference, they might inform them- 
selves as to the definite prospect that the British and Japanese 
will support each other at it in an attempt, first, to abolish capi- 
tal ships so that cruisers would become the premier ships and 
the 5-5-3 ratio would be changed to about 2-6—3—-with us a poor 
2—and, second, to abolish submarines so that their own little 
island homelands will be less vulnerable and our transoceanic in- 
fluence will be further reduced. Then we may expect that emo- 
tional efforts contrary to the teachings of history will subside and _ 
that the United States will become a stronger influence in main- 
taining peace if possible and proper policies in any event. 

Wiii1am Howarp GARDINER. 





ADAMS AND JEFFERSON: 1826-1926 
BY FRANCIS N. THORPE 


One hundred years ago, on July fourth, John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson died: Jefferson at the age of eighty-two; 
Adams, eight years older. Half a century earlier, the United 
States declared its Independence in a Proclamation now long 
recognized as the principal State paper of modern times. With 
this State paper the names of Jefferson and Adams are associated, 
the one as its author, the other as its chief defender—or, as 
Webster describes Adams, “‘our Colossus on the floor”. The 
careers of Adams and Jefferson disclose a remarkable parallel. 
Both were leaders in the old Congress. Both were Ministers 
abroad. Both served as Vice-President. Each served in the 
Constitutional Convention of his native State. Adams, of 
Harvard, while yet abroad, wrote and published for the instruc- 
tion of Europe his Defense of the American Constitutions; Jef- 
ferson, of William and Mary, his Notes on Virginia. Both 
long since were numbered with the “Fathers”, whose patriotic 
labors ‘‘ brought forth on this continent a new nation, conceived 
in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal.” 

Congress, by recent resolution, would commemorate the one 
hundredth anniversary of the death of Jefferson,—the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of American Independence,—on 
July 4, 1926. The resolution makes no mention of Adams. 
Doubtless the very omission of his name tells the whole story. 
For many years a powerful political party in this country has 
celebrated Jefferson’s birthday by an annual dinner, a political 
feast—as it were, a religious ceremony, after the ancient, classic 
model. No like homage has ever been paid to John Adams. The 
dying Jefferson requested Madison: “‘Remember me when I am 
gone;”’—a request which has been faithfully obeyed by millions. 
John Adams’s dying words, “‘Thomas Jefferson still lives,” have 
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proved prophetic. Sixty-six years ago, Abraham Lincoln, ac- 
knowledging an invitation from Boston “to attend a festival in 
honor of the birthday of Thomas Jefferson,” expressed an opinion 
which has long been public opinion in America: 


The principles of Jefferson are the definitions and axioms of free society. 
And yet they are denied and evaded with no small show of success. One 
dashingly calls them “glittering generalities”. Another bluntly calls them 
“self-evident lies”. And others insidiously argue that they apply to “superior 
races”. These expressions, differing in form, are identical in object and effect 
—the supplanting the principles of free government, and restoring those of 
classification, caste, and legitimacy. They would delight a convocation of 
crowned heads plotting against the people. They are the vanguard, the 
miners and sappers of returning despotism. We must repulse them or they 
will subjugate us. This is a world of compensation; and he who would be no 
slave must consent to have no slave. Those who deny freedom to others de- 
serve it not for themselves, and, under a just God, cannot long retain it. All 
honor to Jefferson—to the man who, in the concrete pressure of a struggle for 
national independence by a single people, had the coolness, forecast, and 
capacity to introduce into a merely revolutionary document an abstract 
truth, applicable to all men and all times, and so to embalm it there that to- 
day and in all coming days it shall be a rebuke and a stumbling block to the 


very harbingers of reappearing tyranny and oppression. 


Again, in his First Inaugural, Lincoln, referring to an opinion 
of Adams, declared that, in legal contemplation, “The Union is 
much older than the Constitution. It was formed, in fact, by 
the ‘Articles of Association’ in 1774. It was matured and con- 
tinued by the Declaration of Independence, in 1776;”’—a doc- 
trine advanced by John Adams, in his special message to the 
Senate on the death of Washington, in 1799: a doctrine of which, 
if Adams was not the parent, he was an early, possibly the first, 
disciple. 

The little that is popularly known of Adams is derived, chiefly, 
from Webster’s commemorative oration on Adams and Jefferson, 
and this little is from that passage purporting to be Adams’s 
defense of the Declaration at a moment when its adoption was 
uncertain. This speech, preserved for generations in school- 
readers, was wholly imaginary with Webster. The entire passage 
is zot only a fine but a rare illustration of that power of which 
Macaulay, writing of Pilgrim’s Progress, remarks that “It is not 
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easy to make a simile go on all fours,” or “to make things which 
are not seem as if they are”. This Webster had done. The 
imagined speech of the eloquent Adams, and the silent Jefferson, 
are remembered; Adams, the real John Adams, is quite forgotten. 
Webster’s oration discloses Webster as an Adams man. No one 
ever accused Webster of being a Jeffersonian. Yet the great 
name of Daniel Webster has not been sufficient to keep the name 
of John Adams apace with the name of Thomas Jefferson. 

Among the eminent contemporaries of Adams and Jefferson 
was Alexander Hamilton, classed by posterity with Adams as a 
“High Federalist”. Of the same political party as Adams, 
Hamilton not only ruined him politically but actually made 
Jefferson (his political enemy and the leader of Anti-Federalism) 
President, a political blunder which hastened the Federalist 
party to its grave. Adams had no Madison to support him in 
life, or to remember him when dead. Madison’s (and Monroe’s) 
devotion to Jefferson and Jeffersonism (and Madison was the 
survivor among the “Fathers”, outliving Jefferson eleven years) 
contributed quite beyond political calculation to enthrone the 
political principles of Jefferson in America. 

John Adams’s son, the only son of a President who has become 
President, was Jeffersonian rather than Federalist in politics. 
He was “read out” of the Federalist Party and stood politically 
remote from his father. Not one of John Adams’s successors in 
the Presidency has followed in his steps, while every Democratic 
President since his time, and there have been ten, has adhered, or 
claimed to adhere, to Jeffersonian principles. Even Lincoln, who 
repeatedly eulogizes Jefferson, pursued a policy, through his 
coalition Cabinet and otherwise, whick historians pronounce 
Jeffersonian rather than of Adams. Nor has the trend in public 
affairs, other than Federal, been less Jeffersonian. In every State 
Constitutional Convention, the spirit of Jefferson has been a 
dominating force. A glance at the supreme laws of American 
Commonwealths discloses this trend: a dependent judiciary, 
elected for short terms, instead of an independent judiciary ap- 
pointed for life; the limitation of executive power (more pro- 
nounced during the nineteenth than in the twentieth century); 
the enthronement of the legislative as the voice of the popular 
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will (though the trend in later years is to increase inhibitions on 
“special legislation”’); rotation in office and short terms for offi- 
cials (on the Jeffersonian theory of training the greatest number 
of the people for official service); State sovereignty (of which 
more was heard before the Civil War than has been heard since). 
Whether in Jefferson’s mind State sovereignty and nullification 
meant secession and disruption of the Union, is a query variously 
answered before and since Appomatox. 

And yet, he who would understand the principles of American 
government will find them examined, elaborated and applied in 
the writings of John Adams as by no other American. Referring 
to events in America culminating in the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, Adams said, in his inaugural: “Employed in the service of 
my country during the whole course of these transactions * * * 
returning to the bosom of my country after a painful separation 
from it for ten years * * * I have repeatedly laid myself under 
the most serious obligations to support the Constitution.” 
Doubtless John Adams became President because he had been 
Vice-President, and the Electoral College at the time reflected the 
public mind, though he became President by three votes. The 
Braintree patriot seemed to the mass of his countrymen some- 
what of a foreigner. He was elected as the most available party 
man. Four years later, Jefferson, “the man of the people,” was 
saying in his first inaugural (and the words are still quoted on the 
lips of the people), ‘We are all Republicans, we are all Feder- 
alists; equal and exact justice to all men, of whatever state or 
persuasion, religious or political; peace, commerce and honest 
friendship with all nations, entangling alliances with none.” 
The words caught the public ear and have held it for quite a cen- 
tury and a quarter; the words “entangling alliances with none” 
holding public attention in America like Lincoln’s “One war at a 
time”, or the popular variant in Wilson’s time, “He kept us out 
of war”, or Disraeli’s words, long popular in England, on his re- 
turn from the Berlin Conference, “Peace with honor”’. 

Despite the fact that John Adams gave the casting vote as 
Vice-President seventeen times, deciding most important issues; 
despite his services as President and his larger services as Minister 
abroad; despite his defense of the Declaration of Independence, 
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and his nomination of Washington as Commander-in-Chief of 
the American army; despite his many nationally beneficent initia- 
tives in the old Congress, among which was his motion that the 
Colonies transform themselves into States, he was never like 
Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, “‘a man of the people”, a popular 
man in America. No one quotes him (save from Webster’s 
imaginary speech); the few anecdotes relating to him hand down 
somewhat unpleasant memories of a vain and tactlessman. And 
yet Europe first learned of the United States by reading Adams’s 
little book on The American Constitutions. And many a Euro- 
pean magnate knew that in Adams he saw “the Atlas of American 
Independence”. Indeed, Adams’s consistency is the opportunity 
of panegyrists. With Adams, Puritanism spelled patriotism. 
Seldom is there so obviously a logical sequence in a man’s career; 
nor was that career ever obscure. He holds first place in high 
transactions, and among them, transactions of international 
character. No place he held ever surpassed his ambition or 
strained his powers. And his critics say that his ambition was 
never like the Greek actor, behind a mask. He had full faith in 
principles, not in men,—whence the famous line in the Constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts (which he wrote): “To the end it may be 
a government of laws and not of men.”’ 

This “end” or purpose of government is the foundation on 
which rest all the constitutional decisions of John Marshall; and 
yet Marshall, Adams’s Secretary of State, and by Adams ap- 
pointed Chief Justice of the United States, never cites Adams, 
though he cites The Federalist—the numbers written by Hamilton. 
Indeed, Hamilton lives in the decisions of Marshall. 

History dwells on two events of Adams’s Administration: the 
Alien and Sedition Acts, and the appointment of Marshall as 
Chief Justice of the United States. Adams was wont to speak of 
his appointment of Marshall as the greatest act of his Adminis- 
tration. Were the history of the United States cast into classic, 
epic or dramatic form, the play, running over the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century, would have two leading parts, two pro- 
tagonists, Jefferson and Marshall, cousins and political enemies. 
The immortality of Marshall undoubtedly has helped keep the 
name of John Adams alive. Jefferson while Vice-President with 
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Adams had nothing in common with him; and while President, 
and to his dying day, nothing in common with Marshall. Nor 
can posterity avoid the conclusion that had all Federalists re- 
signed, as Jefferson believed they should do, in obedience to the 
will of the people, when he became President, and had been suc- 
ceeded, as Jefferson believed they should be succeeded, by Jeffer- 
sonians, the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
indeed its entire history, had been wholly different. John Mar- 
shall believed in “‘a government of laws and not of men”; Jeffer- 
son, in a government of men and not of laws. 

No man falls in love with a law; an abstraction never causes the 
cheek to flush, or the heart to flutter. John Adams’s “laws” 
have never appealed to America as have Jefferson’s “‘men”. We 
may admire but we do not love an inflexible man. Indeed, the 
popular notion as to law is like Mr. Tulliver’s opinion of lawyers- 
Neither John Adams nor his famous son, John Quincy, won the 
affection of the American people. Even historical perspective 
has not set the two Adamses in amiability; yet the fiercest light 
cast upon them has not revealed a serious flaw in their characters. 
The public mind, today, in so far.as it adjudges John Quincy 
Adams, thinks of him, in a vague way, as doubtless the most 
learned, the most accomplished of our Presidents. His father 
was scarcely less learned, less accomplished. And yet both men 
were considered as mere interregnum Presidents: Jefferson, the 
true heir to the throne in 1801; Jackson, in 1829. In brief, de- 
mocracy insisted that it merely came to its own in Jefferson and 
Jackson; that the accession of each marked the beginning of a 
New Era: “‘the revolution of 1800”, as Jefferson termed it; “the 
will of the people”’, as Jackson believed he saw in his own election 
in 1828. 

The “principles” of Thomas Jefferson, which Lincoln praised 
as the “definitions and axioms of free society”, are the popular 
“fundamentals” of a republic. The administration of these 
principles, in justice, are, as John Adams said of the Constitution 
of the United States, the result of “grinding necessity”. But in 
the administration of these principles Adams and Jefferson diifer 
toto cele. This difference finds illustration at all times in all 
climes as the difference between the few and the many; the well- 
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born and the ill-born; the wise and the foolish; the rich and the 
poor, or (to use Lincoln’s words) “supplanting the principles of 
free government and restoring those of classification, caste, and 
_legitimacy”. Or, shall we accept Monroe’s panacea for the ills of 
government, that he only is a good Federalist who is a good 
Democrat? Thus between John Adams and Thomas Jefferson 
there was, politically, a bridgeless gulf: the chasm between 
“laws” and the inconstancy, the changeableness of “men”; the 
difference between Whig and Tory; between Conservative and 
Liberal. Jefferson would say, with Burns, “A man’s a man for a’ 
that”, but Adams would add, “if he is qualified by law”’. 

Jefferson is often credited as the first American who advocated 
instruction in the sciences, as when he founded the University of 
Virginia. Yet, John Adams, forty years earlier, had written in 
the Constitution of Massachusetts: 


Wisdom and knowledge, as well as virtue, diffused generally among the body 
of the people, being necessary for the preservation of their rights and liberties; 
and as these depend on spreading the opportunities and advantages of educa- 


tion in the various parts of the country, and among the different orders of the 
people, it shall be the duty of legislatures and magistrates, in all future periods 
of this Commonwealth, to cherish the interests of literature and the sciences, 
and all seminaries of them; especially the university at Cambridge, public 
schools and grammar schools in the towns; to encourage private societies and 
public institutions for the promotion of agriculture, arts, sciences, commerce, 
trades manufactures, and a natural history of the country; to countenance and 
inculcate the principles of humanity and general benevolence, public and 
private charity, industry and frugality, honesty and punctuality in their 
dealings; sincerity, good humor, and all social affections, and generous senti- 
ments among the people. 


Adams himself tells us that he was doubtful of the acceptance 
of his “sincerity, good humor, and all social affections”, but that 
the whole passed without opposition. He makes no remark on a 
phrase which Jefferson would never have written and would have 
opposed, “‘education * * * among the different orders of the peo- 
ple”, a phrase wholly inconsistent with “all men are created 
equal”. Adams’s phrase differentiates him from Jefferson as an 
advocate of education. Jefferson believed that as between gov- 
ernment and newspapers he preferred newspapers. Both men 
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believed that the people must perish without the vision that 
comes with wisdom, but Adams would have us believe that the 
few—the superior order of the people—possess this wisdom and 
therefore are best fitted to govern. Adams has been called “the 
father of the public school” in America. Jefferson is credited as 
first advocating technical schools. The two men exemplify 
(somewhat curiously) the respective claims of classic and scien- 
tific studies: a difference of values clearly brought out in the let- 
ters passing between them the last ten years of their lives. 

Adams was distinctively classical, holding to letters, Jefferson, 
to science; Adams to the traditional curriculum, Jefferson to 
courses generally considered in his day as novel, but now given 
by every technical school. During the last decade of their lives 
they agreed to differ, and not a line of their correspondence 
touches on politics. No reference did they make to their tenure 
of Presidency or Vice-Presidency, to their services in Europe or to 
the animosities of the past. Their yesterdays were, as Jefferson 
might say, sub silentio. Their contemporaries speak of them as 
patriots and Ex-Presidents. 

The subject of many of Jefferson’s letters is on the rise and 
progress of political parties in America: of “Whig” and “Tory” 
in Colonial days, of “‘Democratic-Republican” and “Federalist”’, 
in the closing years of the eighteenth and the early years of the 
nineteenth century; the one favoring a strong Legislative, the 
other, a strong Executive. Thus his frequent criticism of Ham- 
ilton’s politics, that they were “bottomed on monarchy”. This 
preference for the “Whig” or Liberal (Democratic) party he 
carried to its logical conclusion: popular sovereignty by States, 
that is, the States the creators of the Union; hence “nullification 
of any act of Congress by the States the rightful remedy for fed- 
eral usurpation”. Historians make much of this Jeffersonian 
doctrine. Possibly Jefferson is best known to historians as the 
author of the Declaration of Independence and of the doctrine of 
Nullification. He repeatedly denies the right of judicial suprem- 
acy which (he declares) John Marshall and the Supreme Court 
assumed. Adams has left no record that he saw in the Supreme 
Court of the United States that power which has distinguished it 
since the accession of Marshall; neither is there a line from Adams 
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that he did not believe in Marshall’s interpretation of the Con- 
stitution. Neither Chief Justice Jay nor Chief Justice Ellsworth 
saw in the Court what Marshall saw, and Jay resigned the Chief 
Justiceship because (as he asserted) of the intrinsic weakness of 
the Court. In Jefferson’s opinion the opinion of a majority of the 
State Legislatures on any conStitutional question was the true 
construction of the Constitution. Therefore he looked upon the 
decisions of the Court interpreting the Constitution as mere dicta 
of John Marshall; and Marshall survived Jefferson ten years. 

Andrew Jackson, a somewhat paradoxical Jeffersonian, flatly 
refused to execute some of the decrees of the Court, holding to 
the opinion (which he expressed in 1832, in a message to Con- 
gress) that ““The Congress, the Executive, and the Court must 
each for itself be guided by its own opinion of the Constitution. 
Each public officer who takes an oath to support the Constitution 
swears that he will support it as he understands it, and not as it is 
understood by others. It is as much the duty of the House of 
Representatives, of the Senate, and of the President to decide 
upon the constitutionality of any bill or resolution which may be 
presented to them for passage or approval as it is of the supreme 
judges when it may be brought before them for judicial decision. 
The opinion of the judges has no more authority over Congress 
than the opinion of Congress has over the judges, and on that 
point the President is independent of both.” There is no direct 
evidence that Jefferson held Jackson’s opinion of the Court; but 
as Jefferson considered the Constitution as little more than a 
statute, as he was the political father of the doctrine of Nullifica- 
tion, the conclusion has been drawn that Jackson’s opinion was 
the logical conclusion deducible from Jefferson’s. There is no 
direct evidence in the writings of John Adams that he held the 
doctrine of federal judicial supremacy, but by a parity of reason- 
ing, as concerning Jefferson’s opinion, that doctrine is logically 
deducible from Adams’s writings. It is believed that Marshall’s 
opinions concerning the Constitution express John Adams’s con- 
victions. 

The distinctive difference between the theories of government 
held by Adams and Jefferson may be stated as the difference be- 
tween government by the few for the many, and government by 
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the many for the many. That Jefferson was an opportunist the 
purchase of the Louisiana Country shows. That Adams was a 
legalist is indicated by his signature to the Alien and Sedition 
laws—laws which Jefferson successfully combated as violative of 
“the rights of man”. And by “the rights of man” he partic- 
ularly referred to the Bills of Rights, expressed or implied in 
every American constitution and familiar to Jefferson not merely 
as the work of Somers but peculiarly of George Mason, the Vir- 
ginian, of Gunston Hall. As to the meaning and spirit of the 
Alien and Sedition acts, every federal administration since Jeffer- 
son has been Jeffersonian. 

Like Washington, John Adams believed that “influence is not 
government”; whence the military trend in Federalism, its no- 
tion of a “strong” government. Jefferson believed in popular 
government, even weak, if only popular. Both Jackson and 
Cleveland (Jeffersonians by profession) were disciples of Wash- 
ington and Adams: the one at Charleston, in the days of Nullifi- 
cation; the other, at Chicago, at the time of the railroad strike; 
and doubtless their action has done more than any other of their 
administrations to perpetuate their memory. Jefferson, at the 
time of his election, compares the Government to a spent clock, 
“running down”. Were John Adams to make such a compari- 
son, he would give the clock perpetual motion. John Marshall, 
echoing Hamilton, ever emphasizes the fact that “the wholeis 
greater than the part”. Jefferson ever emphasizes the fact of 
individual rights, rights which must not be invaded by the com- 
munity. Nevertheless, in America, the trend is to eliminate the 
individual and to exalt the community. Jefferson never philoso- 
phizes on “social rights”. He would have us believe that when 
individual rights are realized, social rights are realized. He 
would have slight respect for current teachings of so-called 
“economics”. The Eleventh Amendment, denying to the United 
States jurisdiction in any suit in law or equity brought by an 
individual against a State, is fundamentally Jeffersonian and was 
a sign, at the time of its adoption (1798)—and it was in John 
Adams’s administration—of the impending political “revolu- 
tion”, quite at the outbreak. Reduced to final political fact, all 
Jefferson’s political ideas enthrone the individual, whence their 
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popularity. Strip these ideas of their real significance, and 
Jeffersonianism becomes mere vulgar political party opposition. 

Neither Adams nor Jefferson was a military man, though each 
became, as President, Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States—a lodgement of power which, as President 
Hayes once said, in the hands of a Napoleon would wreck our 
republican institutions. Jefferson believed that America should 
remain agricultural, the producer of raw material for European 
manufacture. To him the ideal citizen is a farmer; the ideal 
trade, free trade; a protective tariff, like a national debt,— 
advocated by Hamilton,—a curse to the country. One of his 
favorite rules was “Pay as you go”. He would preclude Amer- 
ica to manufacturing; factories and factory-folk to him a founda- 
tion of sand for a free State. Adams made no pronounced ad- 
vocacy for manufactures, but accepted and applied Hamilton’s 
economic theories. Jefferson’s industrial theories were strictly in 
keeping with his devotion to the theories of the physiocrats who 
taught the “grand doctrine” of “return to nature”. This “nat- 
uralistic” bent in Jefferson has no parallel in Adams; it made 
Jefferson what Huxley would call an “agnostic”. 

Contrasting Adams and Jefferson in the large, politically, 
Adams would have the wise few safeguard the foolish many, the 
rich give employment to the poor (rich and poor being of a differ- 
ent “order” of men); Jefferson would have the individual, 
whether wise or rich, foolish or poor, govern himself, pursue his 
own essential interests, trusting to the ultimate supremacy of a 
sane, general average. Whether Jefferson fully believed in the 
individual equality of men, he proclaimed the equality ideal in 
one of the “glittering generalities” (as Rufus Choate described 
it) of the Declaration of Independence. There is no positive 
proof that he considered a slave as more than three-fifths person. 
Deploring slavery, he remained an owner of slaves all his life. 
Yet John Adams, on the floor of the old Congress, when the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation were under discussion, declared that the 
mechanics of the North were comparable to the slaves of the 
South. Doubtless had African slavery existed in Massachusetts, 
the sage of Braintree would have worked his farm by slaves. It 
should be remembered, however, that the slavery question did 
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not become a national issue until the Missouri Compromise 
(1820) and then rang out, sudden and unexpected “‘as a fire-bell 
at night” (to use Jefferson’s words, spoken at the time); and this 
was five years before the death of the two patriots. 

Their Ministries abroad, both in France, Adams in Holland and 
England, made them both intense Nationalists; even as evidenced 
at the time of the Monroe Doctrine when Jefferson wrote Monroe 
that America has a set of interests distinct from those of Europe. 
There is no evidence that either statesman would have advocated 
America’s joining the League of Nations. To both, as to Wash- 
ington, such a conjunction would prove an “entangling alliance”. 
In their day international relations scarcely went further than as 
set forth by treaties, and the United States, as late as the day on 
which Adams and Jefferson died, had made only thirty-three 
treaties, though it has since made more than ten times that num- 
ber. True, the Constitution recognizes international law (the 
first such recognition in history), but in the days of Adams and 
Jefferson the people of the United States were not, as today, 
related to the people of other continents by commerce, art, 
science, education, religion, literature, travel and thought. Nor 
Adams, nor Jefferson, nor any other man in their day, seems 
to have thought in terms of all mankind. 

The extreme age these statesmen reached—Adams ninety years, 
Jefferson eighty-two—has been interpreted as indicative of tem- 
peramental poise of a high order. Few men live busier lives than 
those who participate in great events, and eminent statesmen, in 
all periods of time, have lived far beyond the Psalmist’s limit of 
years. And aged statesmen may be said never to give a hint of 
senility. Thus the correspondence between Adams and Jefferson 
when both were aged men remains a chapter in the history of 
philosophy, as well as proof of the vigor of their minds. In these 
men was realized Wordsworth’s “philosophic calm”. Optimists 
to the end, neither sought to reform the world. Jefferson be- 
lieved that his political system was as natural as the law of gravi- 
tation; Adams nowhere hints that mankind would go to the dogs 
unless his political notions prevailed. Old age softens the as- 
perities of life and the public memory of these men today is of two 
aged patriots, not of two mutually hostile politicians. 
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It is true that Jefferson built a sawmill on top of a hill, seem- 
ingly forgetful of the lack of water power, or of the waste of labor 
in hauling logs to the mill. It is true that John Adams left Wash- 
ington in wrath, refusing to participate in the inauguration of his 
successor, Jefferson. It is true that Adams advocated a strong 
navy and that Jefferson pursued a ridiculous “gunboat” policy. 
Research always reveals human weaknesses, but the world ad- 
judges a man according to his contribution to civilization, not 
according to his defects, his errors, his negative virtues. Adams 
gave America its great Chief Justice and Jefferson wrote the 
Declaration of Independence: and here the world rests the case. 

From the day Adams left the White House till his death, a 
quarter of a century later, he lived isolated, aloof from men, his 
only public service the presidency of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of his native State, in 1820. Jefferson, on the contrary, from 
the day of his retirement from the Presidency, in 1809, till his 
death, was neighbor to all Americans, was building up a great 
political party, writing, ceaselessly writing to all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, at home and abroad, teaching democracy. Adams 
died an Ex-President; Jefferson, not only an Ex-President but a 
living, a perpetual force in American politics. 

No man, today, testing John Adams by his political principles, 
can disprove his devotion to American nationality, neutrality, 
sovereignty, primacy in trade and commerce, “‘a government of 
laws and not of men”. When, twenty years after his Presidency 
of the United States, the venerable man was called to the presi- 
dency of the Massachusetts Constitutional Convention, the prin- 
cipal issue before it was the basis of representation, whether of 
property or persons. Daniel Webster in his great speech before 
the Convention, a speech which, a week later, he delivered, quite 
word for word, as the well-known “Plymouth Oration”, declared 
almost in the opening words that the basis of government is prop- 
erty. The entire career of Adams confirms Webster’s assertion. 
Thomas Jefferson was not chosen President, in 1800, because 
Adams so believed, but because he represented a state of mind of 
America which Adams and the Federal party never represented. 

In his oration on “‘Adams and Jefferson”, Webster eulogizes 
Adams and speaks with political politeness of Jefferson. Webster 
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was himself the last eminent Federalist. His great colleagues 
and rivals, Calhoun and Clay, were not disciples of Adams. 
Clay was a compromiser, Calhoun out-Jeffersoned Jefferson. 
In 1850, that critical date in American history, when Webster and 
Clay and Calhoun were the second Triumvirate as Jefferson, 
Madison and Monroe were the first, so greatly had the American 
mind changed that had John Adams been mentioned, he had been 
spoken of merely as one of our early Presidents. 

A critical examination of the evidence shows that despite 
Adams’s political principles, he was forsaken by his party and its 
leaders on personal grounds, as a tactless, obstinate man, facing 
the blast but never bowing before the wind. Firm in his convic- 
tions, he would not pay the price of popularity, even at the cost 
of reélection to the Presidency. Jefferson’s description of the 
office as “‘a splendid misery” would never have been made by 
Adams. Indeed there is much evidence that Jefferson rated the 
Presidential office far below political leadership and the founding 
and organizing of a powerful political party. There is inferential 
evidence that Adams made precisely a contrary rating. Since 
the French Revolution, during the early days of which Jefferson 
was American Minister in Paris, his political ideas have moved 
forward steadily and triumphantly in Europe. His famous letter 
on the incapacity of kings and royal families generally was an 
early epitaph on monarchy. Within recent years his ideas have 
made yet greater strides. It was Cavour who said, nearly three 
generations ago, “Society is marching with long strides toward 
democracy. * * * * Is it a good? Is it an evil? I know little 
enough; but it is, in my opinion, the inevitable future of human- 
ity”. Whether or not we like the Jeffersonian trend in govern- 
ment, the Jeffersonian trend is on. No sane man, with the 
evidence before him, can justly accuse John Adams of lack of 
statesmanship, or that he failed to follow in the footsteps of 
Washington, as far as he could follow them. It was the man, 
Adams, not the statesmanship, that lost. In Jefferson it is the 
man and the statesmanship which have won. 

Francis N. THORPE. 





THE FIRST PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS 
BY CARLOS E. CASTANEDA 


On June 22, 1926, the Republic of Panama and the Pan- 
American Union, representing the twenty-one republics of 
North and South America, will celebrate the one hundredth 
anniversary of the First Pan-American Congress held in Panama. 
Though only four countries, Colombia, Central America, Mexico 
and Peru, were represented at this meeting and nothing was 
accomplished, the treaties, conventions, and agreements adopted 
not having been ratified by any of the nations represented except 
Colombia, nevertheless this was the first attempt to bring to- 
gether all the countries of America to establish a basis for a 
better understanding between them and to strengthen their 
common ties of interest and friendship. As an eminent historian 
has said: “It showed the desire to avoid the evils which might 
arise out of the intercourse of these new States with the Great 
Powers, the desire to extinguish the germs of civil discord, to kill 
the spirit of revolt, to establish peaceful methods for the settle- 
ments of all disputes, and to make the new States, as far as 
possible, powerful, capable of all progress and aggrandizement, 
and equal, not formally and on paper, but actually and prac- 
tically, to the great nations of the world.” This was, undoubt- 
edly, the idea of the man who issued the call for the meeting, 
Simén Bolivar. With that keen perception that characterized 
his famous prophesies regarding political strife and social prob- 
lems, he saw and felt deeply the need for an organization of the 
new republics; and, in his vivid imagination, the idea immediately 
took form and shape. Today, after one hundred years of varying 
success and slow but certain progress, his dream has at last be- 
come a reality, and the union of the American republics is the 
greatest guarantee of peace and good will in the New World. 

In 1826, Spanish America, that vast empire of Spain that 
stretched from the western boundary of the Louisiana Purchase 
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to the Strait of Magellan, had just shaken the yoke of tyranny 
and become practically independent of the mother country. 
The new States, carved out of this immense territory, were 
struggling to readjust themselves to new conditions, and the 
liberty which they had at last attained was like a dangerous play- 
thing to which they had not yet become accustomed. The 
tyranny of Spain was being replaced by the petty and more 
galling tyranny of local leaders and demigods who sprang up 
everywhere. With no other political experience than that gained 
in the local government of the town councils, the leaders found 
themselves like sailors suddenly placed in charge of a ship upon a 
stormy sea of internal strife, personal ambitions, and political 
inexperience. The political ideas of the French Revolution had 
created a ferment among the members of the creole class who 
were the educated few, while the success of the United States 
stood before their eyes as a shining example of what a free 
democracy could accomplish. But the great masses of the people 
were ignorant, indifferent, and incapable of governing themselves. 
The moment was a critical one. It was then that Bolivar, the 
great Liberator of South America, the impulsive leader and 
dreamer whom “defeat made more terrible” in the dark days of 
the revolt against Spain, foresaw the advantages of a union of all 
the infant States in the new world. Thus collectively they could 
all the better withstand foreign aggression and individually they 
could all the better help each other, preventing disagreements and 
disputes that would necessarily prove disastrous in the first 
years of their independence. 

As early as 1822, Bolivar addressed the Governments of 
Colombia, Mexico, Peru, and Buenos Aires, and invited them to 
send delegates to a congress of plenipotentiaries “that should act 
as a council in great conflicts, to be appealed to in case of common 
danger, and be a faithful interpreter, in short, of all differences.” 
His proposal was answered only by Mexico and Peru. Un- 
daunted, he persisted with his idea, and in 1824 he again ad- 
dressed all the Governments of the newly created States in 
Spanish America, urging them to delay no longer, for the “move- 
ment of the world hurries everything on, and may accelerate to 
our harm.” He felt keenly, painfully, the fundamental impor- 
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tance of such a Congress in promoting peace and good will in 
America. “The day our plenipotentiaries make the exchange 
of their powers will stamp in the diplomatic history of the 
world an immortal epoch.” 

The response to the appeal for a Congress of plenipotentiaries, 
representing the States of the New World, was slow. The various 
countries of Spanish America were busily engaged at this time 
in regulating the more pressing questions of internal affairs, and 
the result was that two years elapsed before the Congress actually 
met. Only four countries were represented, although seven had 
replied favorably, among them the United States. 

Unfortunately the delegates of the United States, Mr. Richard 
G. Anderson and Mr. John Sergeant, arrived too late in Panama 
to participate in the Congress. The bitter opposition of the 
House and the Senate to the appointment of delegates had 
delayed action and aroused suspicion as to the private ambitions 
of Bolivar, who was openly accused of trying to form a confed- 
eracy of all the States that had been created from the former 
Spanish colonies and of making himself its supreme ruler. 

Were any of these charges true? Nothing was further from 
the dreams of the Liberator who repeatedly had asserted that a 
confederacy of all the new States was impossible and unwise, that 
the different Spanish colonies, though having many points in 
common, were fundamentally distinct entities in themselves, and 
that each should form an independent government suited to its 
particular needs. As a matter of fact, at this time he already 
foresaw the inevitable falling away of the union of Colombia, 
Venezuela, and Peru, all three of which constituted Greater 
Colombia. This State was the cherished child of the ardent 
imagination of the Liberator, but it was formally dissolved in 1830. 
In his private letters, in his invitation to the Congress, in his 
public addresses, and in his instructions to the delegates of Peru, 
there is absolutely no evidence that he had any ulterior motives 
in calling the first Pan-American Congress, or that he desired to 
make himself the supreme ruler of Spanish America. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that Bolivar’s idea was 
not to form a Pan-American Union in our modern sense, but 
rather a Spanish American Union that should include only the 
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States created out of the former Spanish colonies. In his invita- 
tion he did not include the United States. It was the Ministers 
of Mexico and Colombia that extended an invitation to this 
country. 

Why did Bolivar exclude the United States from the great Pan- 
American Congress of the Isthmus? Did he have any animosity 
against them? The chief reason is found plainly stated in the 
second clause of his two expressed purposes of the Congress: 
“The establishment of certain fixed principles for securing the 
preservation of peace between the nations of America, and the 
concurrence of all those nations to defend their common cause, each 
one contributing thereto upon the basis of its population.” Natu- 
rally, he felt that the Spanish colonies had a common enemy, 
Spain, and that it was vital for them to band themselves together 
for collective action should danger threaten them from that 
quarter. At this time Spain had not given up all hopes of 
reconquering her lost territory. She still held absolute sway in 
Cuba and Porto Rico, and from these strategic positions she 
could strike at any point along the coast from Mexico to Vene- 
zuela. It is not strange, therefore, that Bolivar should have 
realized fully this danger, nor that in his private instructions to 
the delegates of Peru he should have specifically urged them to 
seek concerted action at the Congress to oust Spain from her 
menacing position. He likewise realized that the United States 
did not have, nor could she feel, the same interest in this enterprise 
which particularly affected the Spanish American countries. 

Furthermore, in 1823, Monroe had, in his message to Congress, 
expressed the Doctrine which today bears his name, and which 
has exercised such a transcendent influence on the policy of the 
United States toward her southern neighbors. That Doctrine, so 
often misquoted and so generally misunderstood even in our day, 
did not make the new States of Spanish America a party to it. 
This country has steadily maintained that it is a domestic policy. 
Ever since its announcement, therefore, it has been looked upon 
with distrust by the small nations to the south of us. It was but 
natural that Bolivar should have thought of a similar policy to 
be announced collectively by all the nations of Spanish America. 
That such was his intention is plainly evidenced in his instruc- 
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tions to the delegation from Peru, in which he expressly states, 
under Article XIII: 


You shall see that the proclamation, which under Article 7 of these instruc- 
tions must be issued and published by the Great Congress of the Isthmus, 
contains such an energetic and efficient declaration as that made by the 
President of the United States of America in his message to Congress of last 
year in regard to the necessity for the European Powers of abandoning all 
ideas of further colonization on this continent, and in opposition to the prin- 
ciple of intervention in our domestic affairs. 


This statement leaves no doubt that he realized the importance 
of concerted and determined action on the part of the new States 
in asserting their independence and the right to govern themselves 
without intervention from foreign Powers. 

The opposition in Congress to the appointment of delegates to 
the Pan-American Congress on the Isthmus was not an indica- 
tion of disfavor on the part of the Administration, for the facts 
are that both the Secretary of State and the President were 
anxious to send representatives. When the invitation was 
tendered to the Secretary of State, Mr. Henry Clay, he enthu- 
siastically declared himself in favor of the plan, and he was 
seconded in his enthusiasm by the President. But when the 
matter was presented to Congress, it met with decided opposition. 
After much discussion in the House, it was finally agreed to send 
two delegates, but the appointments had to be ratified by the 
Senate. When the ratification came up, the question that de- 
layed action was the last clause of Bolivar’s announcement, “the 
concurrence of all those nations to defend their common cause, 
each one contributing upon the basis of its population.” This 
clause aroused the greatest opposition, and the memorable words 
of Washington concerning “foreign entanglements” resounded 
again within the Senate chamber even as they did not long ago. 
But in addition to this question there waS another one that was 
at this time already becoming prominent in this country, the 
question of slavery. The fact that the Spanish American States 
had uniformly declared against slavery as an institution com- 
bined further to delay the appointment of delegates. When the 
Great Congress of the Isthmus, as Bolivar styled it, met on the 
22nd of June, the American delegates had not arrived. 
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Four nations—Colombia, Central America, Peru, and Mexico 
—were represented when the General Assembly of the American 
Republics met. Between June 22 and July 15 the Assembly 
held ten meetings and drafted one treaty of union, two agree- 
ments, and two conventions, all of which were to be submitted to 
the respective Governments represented for ratification. None 
of the States ratified any of the documents, except Colombia, and 
the Congress may be said to have been a failure. Nevertheless, it 
established a precedent and made subsequent conferences easier. 

Mexico was very anxious for another Congress to carry out 
the work begun at Panama, and issued repeated invitations in 
1831, 1838, 1839, and 1840, but to no avail. In 1847, Bolivia, 
Chile, Ecuador, New Granada, and Peru, held a Congress at 
Lima, and drafted several treaties and conventions, but these 
were not ratified by the Governments represented, and the 
attempt to establish a union was again a failure. This Congress 
was expressly a Spanish American conference, and the United 
States was not invited. Again in 1856, and later in 1864, 
attempts were made to hold a Spanish American conference 
without inviting this country, but both attempts failed. It was 
not until after the French intervention in Mexico in 1865—66 
that the Spanish American countries were brought to realize the 
true significance of the friendship of the United States. As soon 
as the Civil War closed, the American Government notified the 
French that the pursuance of their enterprise in Mexico would be 
looked upon with disfavor. The American note had its imme- 
diate effect. Maximilian, deprived of help, soon fell. 

Similar services were rendered by this country in 1870, when 
through the good offices of the Secretary of State the war between 
Spain on one side and Peru, Chile, and Ecuador on the other was 
practically terminated. Nevertheless, the various States of 
Spanish America still seemed to feel that a union including the 
United States was not plausible nor advisable, for they con- 
sidered that the Spanish States were bound by close ties of 
blood, tradition, and customs to which their neighbor to the 
north was not a party. 

In May, 1888, the Congress of the United States passed an act 
authorizing the President to invite the republics of Mexico, 
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Central America, South America, Haiti, Santo Domingo, and the 
empire of Brazil to meet in a conference at Washington on 
October 2, 1889. This conference was “to discuss the adoption 
of a customs union, the improvement of the means of com- 
munication between the various countries, uniform customs 
regulations, a uniform system of weights and measures, laws for 
the protection of patents and copyrights, extradition, the adop- 
tion of a common silver coin, and the formulation of a definite 
plan for the arbitration of international disputes of every charac- 
ter”. The only tangible result of this ambitious First Interna- 
tional Conference of American States was the establishment of 
the Bureau of American Republics in Washington, which was to 
publish a monthly bulletin in English, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
French, giving official and timely information concerning the 
commercial conditions and opportunities in the various coun- 
tries. But this unpretentious Bureau became the forerunner of 
the present Pan-American Union. 

The Second International American Conference was held in the 
City of Mexico in 1901-1902. It was arranged at this Conference 
for the States of Latin America to become parties to the Hague 
Convention of 1899 for the pacific settlement of international 
disputes. A treaty for the compulsory arbitration of pecuniary 
claims was adopted and signed by the delegates of seventeen 
States, including the United States of America. The first 
article of this treaty read: “The High Contracting Parties agree 
to submit to arbitration all claims for pecuniary loss or damage 
which may be presented by their respective citizens, and which 
cannot be amicably adjusted through diplomatic channels and 
when said claims are of sufficient importance to warrant the 
expense of arbitration.” 

In 1906 the Third International Conference of American States 
was held in Rio de Janeiro. At this Conference the pecuniary 
claims convention drafted at the previous meeting was extended 
for a period of five years, and a recommendation was made to the 
Governments represented to invite the Second Hague Conference, 
which had been called for 1907, “to examine the question of the 
compulsory collection of public debts, and, in general, means 
tending to diminish between nations conflicts having an exclusive 
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pecuniary origin.” It was at the time of this Conference that 
Secretary Root made his famous series of addresses in South 
America that gave a new impetus to Pan Americanism and 
strengthened the bonds of friendship and good feeling between 
this country and the South American States. 

The Fourth International Conference met in Buenos Aires in 
1910. More important than the previous conferences, it en- 
larged the scope of the organization and changed the name to 
Pan-American Union. Treaties relating to patents, trade-marks, 
and copyrights were drafted, and the pecuniary claims convention 
was again extended for an indefinite period of time. The chief 
executive officer of the Union was made Director-General, and 
the Secretary was made Assistant Director and Secretary of the 
Governing Board. The present organization, therefore, may be 
said to date from this Conference. The dream of the visionary 
author of the Pan-American Union has at last become a reality. 
Under its auspices there have been held a number of International 
Conferences such as the two Pan-American Congresses, the two 
Pan-American Financial Conferences, the Pan-American Con- 
gressof Uniformity of Specifications, and the recent Pan-American 
Congress of Journalists. 

In the last report made by the Director-General in 1923, 
he gives a detailed account of the activities and work car- 
ried on by the Union under its present organization. He clas- 
sifies them under five heads: publications, the establishment 
of closer cultural ties between the republics of the American 
continent, the maintenance of a Bureau of Education, a Bureau 
of Commerce, and a Bureau of International Sanitation; and a 
Department of Statistics. Under each one of these heads multi- 
ple and various activities are being undertaken, all of which are 
tending to strengthen friendship and good will among the differ- 
ent republics of America, and to establish a better understanding 
among the peoples of the various countries. 

All the Governments of the New World will join to celebrate 
the centennial anniversary of the First Pan-American Congress 
at Panama, out of which the present Pan-American Union de- 
veloped. 

Caros E. CastaNEDA. 





PRUSSIANIZING AMERICA 
BY SHAW DESMOND 


“THEse United States” have become the battleground of two 
principles, each struggling for mastery in a silent, tense struggle 
which, by the mass of the American people, is almost unnoticed. 
Yet, upon the issue of this struggle turns the future of America. 

In five visits, some of them as long as six months, and over 
one hundred thousand miles of traveling, I have watched this 
struggle—for it is always the outsider who sees the most of the 
game. It is the struggle between “standardization” and “‘in- 
dividualism”, between “Prussianism” and “Americanism”. 
By “standardization” I mean, generally, anything that tends to 
make the Man subservient to the Machine. 

Behind the American Machine-Mind stand the heavenly twins 
worshipped by the mass of the American people. They are “Sys- 
tem” and “Service”. Their gospel is the gospel of “‘ Efficiency”. 
Now, much can be said for the Machine, when it is controlled. 
But in the United States there is a steadily increasing tendency 
for the Machine to control the Man. It may even be said of 
to-day’s America that it is a country where the Man serves the 
Machine instead of the Machine serving the Man. 

In the business office; in the factory; in the hotel, there is a 
stealthy tendency to stamp everything and everybody with the 
same stamp; to “control”; to limit individual initiative; in a 
word, to hobble intelligence—all in the name of “efficiency”. 
It is the superimposition of the “superior” intelligence upon the 
supposedly “inferior” by over-organization, and the result often 
is the “putting of square pegs into round holes.” 

It is the contention of this admirer of the American people’s 
vitality and humanness, that this standardization is a brake upon 
the intelligence and spirit of the American citizen which is costing 
the United States at least twenty-five per cent. of its potential; 
that it purchases a temporary machine-efficiency at the price of 
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essential success and healthy individualist thought; and that, 
unless checked, it means that these United States are riding for a 
fall. I will go further. I claim that standardization upon the 
present excessive lines in America is often a time-waster as well as 
an energy- and intelligence-waster. I claim that it is efficient 
only in a narrow and dangerous sense. And I claim, finally, that 
in these nervous, dangerous days, when personal initiative and 
quick thinking alone can accommodate itself to the kaleidoscopic 
changes in modern life and industry, standardization and the 
machine-mind mean ultimate disintegration and disaster. 

Let us examine as dispassionately as possible the case for 
standardization. 

The case for it, in business, and, to a degree, in education, is 
that it reduces “overhead”, that it reduces costs by making the 
parts of machines interchangeable, that it makes the “superior” 
brains at the top effective throughout the organization, and that, 
in a word, it makes for smoothness of working and therefore for 
efficiency. It is claimed by the men who lead American industry 
that iron discipline, alone, working through unquestioning 
obedience down to the tiniest cog in the industrial machine, can 
reduce costs of production to a point that gives America a chance 
to hold her own in the world markets. The educator, and even 
the social reformer, are now beginning to make the same claims. 

An associate of the late Mr. Pierpont Morgan who, with that 
financial phenomenon, helped to steer America through her 
banking crisis in 1907, said to me as we stepped into our lift in a 
Wall Street office: ““ You see that man there?’’—he pointed as he 
spoke to a department head—“That man once ran this lift. He 
has reached his present position because he did what he was told 
to do without question or criticism. In the modern army of 
business, we don’t want the non-coms. doing the thinking. The 
men at the head do that.” It never seemed to occur to my friend, 
himself a man of much vigor of thought, that a persistence in this 
policy must ultimately lead to the Marxian “slave-state,” in which 
the official and “expert” would be supreme and in which the 
wheels, under the clammy hand of the Bureaucrat, would cease 
to turn. For the New Prussianism must lead ultimately to the 
very thing it professes to hate—to Bureaucratic Socialism. 
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And it will be noticed that the standardizer invariably looks at 
all questions, social and industrial, through the myopic glasses of 
“costs.” ‘Reduce costs,” he says, “‘at all cost!” I shall hope 
to show that the price he pays is heavy. I shall even hope to 
show that, given a lengthy period of mechanical standardization, 
that driving power of human intelligence and individual thinking 
which is the driving force of all life on the planet must necessarily 
become so atrophied through lack of use that, ultimately, a 
poverty of invention and foresight must send up the costs of 
production themselves. 

Brain, both in quality and quantity, must always tell in the 
longrun. Ceteris paribus, the country that develops its thinkers 
throughout the rank and file as well as among the leaders must 
always have a pull over opponents who fail to do the same, 
whether in the fight for the markets or in the fight for intellec- 
tual and artistic supremacy. 

Now, I do not deny that, in the beginning, mechanical standard- 
ization of man and machine must and does bring its“ successes”. 
It was the standardizing of the Prussian machine during the 
Great War which made it possible, as Major-General Robert 
Lee Bullard, Commander of the Second American Army in France, 
declared, for “the German soldier to equal three Allied soldiers” 
in efficiency. ‘The German soldier was so full of discipline that 
he put out three enemies before he himself became a casualty.” 

But it was this very standardizing that left the German people 
helpless after the War, when, their gods dethroned, they found 
themselves flung back upon their own resources and initiative. 
“We are like a flock of sheep with the sheep-dog away,” said one 
of their leaders, in despair in those first troublous days, “‘for 
Prussian standardization has destroyed our power to think, as a 
people.” And it is only because of the very real vitality and 
capacity of the German, long submerged’ by mechanistic think- 
ing, that he has been able to make the beginnings of recovery. 

I am one of those who believe that American standardization 
has already reached the second stage—that of the beginnings of 
inefficiency through atrophy of the individual initiative. If it be 
claimed that America is the richest country in the world and that, 
compared with individualistic England, she is more than able to 
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hold her own, the reply seems simple. One of the half dozen 
bankers who stand behind America’s finance said to me: “We 
dominate the world of business not so much because of our own 
real efficiency as because, first, of our boundless raw materials, 
scarcely tapped, and, secondly, because of the inefficiency of our 
competitors, including England. The Englishman often does in 
two hours what it takes us three or four to do, only he is lazy and he 
does not concentrate, which lets us in.” 

“Our ‘system’ is constantly falling over itself,” said the head 
of a national Department to me at Washington. Mr. Bernard 
M. Baruch, who had charge of American industries during the 
war, told me that he was astonished, when he took over, to find 
how services were duplicated, from transport downward, and 
this under a supposedly water-tight, standardized “system”. 
An ex-American Ambassador to Europe admitted to me that 
“standardization often resulted in the American chasing his own 
tail”. But, despite individual pronouncements, America as a 
whole bows down to the “system”, and great is its name! Like 
some of the political parties, she has fallen a hypnotized victim to 
a phrase, and has lost the power to see the thing that is as apart 
from the thing that was to be. 

The essential weakness of universal standardization is that 
af any tiny cog in the machine breaks down, the whole machine comes 
to a standstill. Standardization always means crystallization. 
The standardized mind is inelastic, it cannot allow for unaccus- 
tomed strains. In a final sense, it is inefficient. 

Let us see how this applies to the ordinary concerns of everyday 
life in the United States, as it comes to an outsider. 

In one of the best hotels, I am awakened out of a sound sleep at 
7.30 a. M. by a “‘bell-hop” who presents me the morning paper 
“‘with the management’s compliments”. It is “the system”, 
and a costly one, for the “bell-hop” waits for and gets a tip that 
is five times the cost of the paper; and I lose my sleep. 

On Christmas Day, a subway official at Thirty-fourth Street, 
when I ask for a train for One Hundred and Forty-second Street, 
says as mechanically as a gramophone, “Straight ahead.” He, 
standardized to a hair, does not tell me that “straight ahead” 
will bring me to a “local”, not an “express” train. Result, I am 
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about three-quarters of an hour instead of twenty-five minutes in 
the train, and so miss an appointment. But I see staring me in 
the face in the car a notice: “Wr Know How To Serve You.” 
If they do, they don’t tell! 

In the first class hotel where I frequently stay in New York, 
and where I am known to every employee, I am telephoned by a 
lady to the effect that for the previous three hours she had been 
trying to find me as she had been told by my hotel that “they 
don’t know me and I am not staying at the hotel”. She tele- 
phones half a dozen other hotels to find me, but finally, in despair, 
comes back to my hotel, when they at once say they know me very 
well indeed! The explanation may be a mistake in the index file, 
or a careless, rushed operator. I do not know, as I have rarely 
been able to find out “‘why the system breaks down”. I only 
know that, to the standardized employee, “not on the index” 
means “not known and not in the hotel”, even though the 
employee, as in one case, has just seen you asking for your letters! 
“*He couldn’t be, technically, in the hotel,” said this young lady; 
“he was not under the correct letter in the index.” 

Still in the same twenty-four hours, I find that a letter from 
Europe enclosing some important and urgent matter, which has 
been re-forwarded to me at my hotel from another building, to 
which it was addressed, has disappeared. I go to the post office 
and set half a dozen inquirers at work, only to discover after two 
days that the clerk who posted the letter to me did not trouble to 
put it in the mail box but left it on top at the mercy of any stray 
passer-by in one of the busiest buildings in Broadway. One of 
the reasons, perhaps, why according to the post office authorities 
“six million letters were returned to the Dead Letter Office in 
1925 due to the carelessness of the American people.” When I 
complain about this, I am told that “everybody does it”’, because 
the standardized mind follows like a sheep"what “everybody else 
does”. And, indeed, I have seen lying on the pavement around 
the mail-box in Madison Avenue near the Grand Central Station, 
at Christmas time, some fifty odd parcels, thrown down, un- 
watched. “For does not everybody do it?” 

And yet the very men who have introduced this mechanized 
system into America will complain to me bitterly that “it is 
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almost impossible to get men with brains and initiative to make 
heads of departments”. Which is very like the Western emer- 
gency trolleyman, just fresh from Galway, who disconnected the 
conducting overhead rod “‘so as to save the electricity”, and then 
wondered why the trolley car did not go! The Prussians of 
America are disconnecting the conducting rod. 

The over-organization and hobbling of individual thought 
which is the essential of to-day’s standardization is, I contend, a 
tremendous time-waster. It has seemed, even to the admiring 
outsider, as though in the United States everybody is engaged in 
telling everybody else “where they get off” and so fail to get off 
themselves. The very condition of all human existence is a 
certain amount of elasticity, and it is just that elasticity that 
standardized organization destroys. 

A bank which I use when in New York for temporary disburse- 
ments offers an unfortunate but excellent example of this time- 
wasting by over-organization. In London, my drawing account 
bankbook is kept automatically up to date by the bank and 
always shows the exact balance without any trouble from my side. 
But in America, I am forced by a most elaborate system to keep 
my own current account for every check I draw, bringing down 
the balance each time, and, in addition, as though to infuriate and 
exacerbate, each month I receive a yellow slip with a big account 
attached, which I am asked “to sign and return at once to the 
bank” as approving the balance they show! Of course I never do 
it, nor do many of my friends, for there comes a point where 
human nature, American or European, refuses to be standardized. 

If I want a check cashed in America, I must ferret out some- 
body who knows me and bring him with me before I can get it 
paid over the counter. In England, all I have to do is to get an 
“open” check, which can be cashed without “‘recognition”’. 
The two words “not negotiable,” stamped across the face, are 
enough to prevent any check payable to me in England being paid 
into any account but my own. In America, I personally have to 
make a long endorsement to pay to the bank itself to protect 
myself if the check should fall into the hands of a third party, 
when sending by post. I am told by the polite cashiers: “It is 
the system.”” None of them even try to defend it. 
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The truth is that the “standardizers” work out an elaborate 
system behind their office fastnesses, and then seek to fit the 
public to the system, instead of fitting the system to the public! 
This will be found, I think, upon cool consideration to be a fair 
statement of the case. 

Going to Newark, New Jersey, from the Hudson Terminal, 
New York, I pay ten cents to go through turnstile; another 
thirty-three cents on the train after passing under the Hudson 
River. Returning, I pay thirty-three cents for a ticket, which is 
taken by the “‘standardized” collector on the train, who doesn’t 
tell me that if I want to go up town I must ask for a counter 
ticket. Result: I have to pay an extra four cents on passing the 
Hudson Terminal turnstile. I then discover, by accident, that I 
could have got a “round ticket” for forty cents. Trip costs me 
eighty cents instead of forty. And what a system of involution! 

In conservative, un-standardized England, where I freely 
admit the dilettantism is often maddening, the booking clerk 
would have booked me a return ticket at a single inclusive fare, 
and had I asked for a single would probably have told me I could 
save about fifty per cent. by taking a return. But in America, 
I often find that the public servant has been so sterilized by 
standardization that he never volunteers information unless asked. 
But supposing you don’t know enough to ask? 

And to take another example of the annihilation of individual 
protest and feeling by a standardized system, what other people 
on earth would tolerate the smashing and crowding of the stand- 
ardized New York subway except the American? I have seen 
sights which made one terrified for the future of American civil- 
ization under rigid “system.” I have seen men and women 
thrust into the packed cars by men putting their backs to them! 
But everyone has seen it. Only the standardized mind could 
tolerate such a system. ; 

If it be alleged that this standardization shows no weakening 
of American character or individuality, again I should be forced 
to disagree. Throughout the United States, I have addressed 
large meetings of Rotarians, Lions and Kiwanis. Everywhere, 
in Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, Seattle, or New York, I have 
been struck by one outstanding fact—that of the sameness of 
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expression, of type, and even of the cut of clothes of my warm- 
hearted, well-intentioned, hospitable hosts. 

I have before me as I write the group photograph of one of the 
International Councils which govern the second or third largest 
body of the “Rotarian” type in America. These gentlemen, 
face for face, coat for coat, and badge for badge, might have all 
been turned out of the same mould. 

I have gathered on my recent travels the organs of various 
business organizations which I have addressed. Paragraph for 
paragraph, phrase for phrase, these publications betray the same 
stereotyped standardized thought, the seme mechanically moral 
expressions, the same “Babbittry”. The real menace of the 
Babbitt to the community is not that he is good-natured and 
sentimental—it is that he is stereotyped himself and that he seeks 
to stereotype; all quite unconscious of what he is doing. 

Throughout the East, Middle West, Far West and South I 
have listened along thousand of miles of railways to the conver- 
sations of the standardized type of American business man. His 
conversation, almost invariably, consists mainly of: (1) whether 
the train is “on time”; (2) some deal that he has or is about to 
“put over”; and then (3) that reiterated “dollars, dollars, 
dollars,” which comes like the beat of a pendulum. 

His good-nature and anxiety to please and be pleased are 
obvious. He is packed with good intentions. He is an affec- 
tionate father and a law-abiding citizen. But he is stereo- 
typed. 

If the contention that standardization tends to destroy the 
power of individual thinking is accurate, then I believe we have 
the obvious explanation of the statement made to me by the 
Dean of a North-Western University where I had addressed an 
audience of some five thousand students upon a rather unusual 
subject. After I had left the platform, this gentleman, of nation- 
al reputation, said to me: “How many of your audience do you 
think really grasped the thing behind your lecture?” To my 
reply that I hoped the majority had done so, he replied, sadly: 
**My experiences with audiences all over the United States is that 
not more than five per cent. really get the kernel of a lecture when 
it deals with anything outside ,their ordinary everyday life. 
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They like their thinking on the lines of their clothes and food— 
standardized.” 

My own experience of some hundreds of lectures from East to 
West and North to South is that the American people are most 
eager lecture-goers, especially the women, for the men com- 
paratively rarely attend the literary or philosophic lecture. But 
I am bound to confess that the questions after my lectures and 
the criticisms often betray a curious inelasticity of mind when 
faced with new problems, and a still more curious conservatism. 
There is a “stand-patness” about certain parts of modern 
America when faced with an unaccustomed subject or angle of 
thought which has struck scores of European lecturers, as they 
have told me. 

On the other hand, there is a living vibrant minority to be 
found in every thought centre of the North American continent 
which equals the best European standards in its welcome of new 
ideas as in its criticism of those ideas. But this minority, again, 
is the implacable foe of American standardization, is beginning to 


challenge the domination of the machine mind, and will yet, I am 
assured, make history by the attempt to divert the present stream 
of machine-made thinking and “control”. 

Perhaps the most devastating side of “‘the new Prussianism” in 
the United States, to the outsider and friendly critic, is its blank 
unconsciousness. Thus, in the magazine of a leading body of the 
“Rotarian” type we read: 


Did you ever stop to think that the Great War was after all fundamentally 

a Prussian war against the Teutonic idea? For this idea of free government 

. was really born in the forests of Germany. For a time it seemed to have 

a chance to develop there into the dominating principle of Teutonic govern- 

ment, but the exigencies of an age of war and the necessity for quick decision 

and centralized authority, and the influence if Roman imperialistic ideals soon 

forced the spirit of absolutism, and the spirit of Cesar reigned supreme in the birth- 
place of free government. 


The italics are my own. But might not these very words be 
written about much of the standardization of to-day’s America? 
And this standardization, in its turn, has sprung largely from the 
very type of man who wrote the above. 

A director of the telephone company which controls sixteen 
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million instruments in the United States, told me: “The whole 
tendency to-day in America is towards a control that becomes 
more and more absolute. This centralization of control, which, it 
is true, gives to the men who wield it a power undreamed of even 
by Cesar or Napoleon, is in my opinion entirely justified. Frankly, 
we have to face the fact that it means standardization, and again 
standardization—but what of it if it brings success? At the same 
time, some of us are not blind to the fact that when the present 
wave of prosperity comes to an end, as it may do, in my judgment 
within, say, five years, there will come a reaction against this 
centralization. It may even be the battle of the future here in 
America.” 

Personally, the danger I see from the steady formation of the 
great Trusts in America is the standardization and stereotyping 
of individual genius which is their essential accompaniment. 
Anyone who has followed the remorselessly mechanical “‘lay-out”’ 
and control of great trusts in oil and meat must have been struck 
by the mechanical response and subservience of each tiny wheel 
in the great Trust Machine. The stereotyping of prices; the 
stereotyping of machine-parts; the stereotyping of the personal 
“service;” all this gives one furiously to think. 

The effect upon the man is never considered by the standardizer. 
He thinks only of “prices and costs.” He does not seek to vary 
his pattern and to develop beauty of line in the machine that he 
makes—he thinks only of “utility”, that most abused of all 
words. For true utility also includes beauty and phantasy and 
imagination. The day that the gospel of utilitarianism and 
“cheapness” dominates the policy of the American business man 
will be a disastrous day for America. 

Mechanical standardization has now been cranked to such a 
point upon the American continent that large portions of the 
American people are beginning to be affected by mental rickets. 
We all know what happens to the child who is persistently fed 
upon “‘peptonized pap”. His bones become soft and rickety. 
“Prussianism” is in the long run just “‘peptonized pap”. 

Now if all this over-organization and standardization “got 
results,” one might be disposed to make excuses for it. But it 
does not and as time goes on, with a steady decrease in the power 
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of independent thought, we are likely to see a steady fall in 
“efficiency”. One may go further. If the “peptonizing”’ of the 
American people continues, it is likely that there will be little left 
to measure by those famous “questionnaires”, themselves the 
last thing in standardization! 

And so there rises before one the nightmare of an automatic 
America. Automatic, standardized, sterilizedconversation. Auto- 
matic cafeteria with automatic service. Automatic “Ten Cent 
stores” with everything standardized to a hair. Automatic 
standardized humor, with the same two men hitting each other on 
the nose and falling down through miles of American newspapers 
for ever and for ever. Automatic clothes, “ready to wear” and 
turned out by automatons, part of the machines they tend. 
Automatic traffic regulation with perhaps automatic autos 
stopping and starting of their own accord upon automatic signal. 
Automatic recording machines and talking machines and writing 
machines. Armies of automata gradually being controlled by 
the Machine by which they are gradually being assimilated. 
Automatic Robots! A nightmare, you will say. Yes, but a 
nightmare that is already materializing—the nightmare of a 
standardized continent. 

That is one side of the picture of to-day’s America. Now for 
the other. 

The writer is one of those who believe that the present standard- 
ization of man and machine is but a phase—the materialist phase 
that the East Indian passed through hundreds of years before the 
Christian Era, only to react, in despair, to a mystical Brahman- 
ism. He believes that the future of White Civilization will ul- 
timately rest in the hands of the United States-man, and that the 
United States-man, because he is young and has a virility denied 
to the European, will yet win through. _ He believes that a way 
will yet be found for the American to control the Machine instead 
of the Machine controlling the American, and so avoid that stark 
reaction to machineless metaphysics which marked one stage at 
least of the evolution of the Indian Continent. 

The truth would seem to lie in the golden via media between 
over-organization and under-organization—between standard- 
ization and anarchy. The present confusion of “‘standardiza- 
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tion” with “organization” will pass, and it will one day be 
recognized that excessive standardization is “the easy way out” 
of the mechanical thinker, and that, in its place, must come a 
minimum of standardization accompanied by a maximum fluidity 
of thought. 

Sooner or later, I believe that the Fathers of America will be 
compelled by force of the circumstances outlined above to replace 
centralized bureaucratic standardization and control by what one 
may term “a fluidic decentralization”. It would seem from 
various phenomena on the American continent that the apex of 
centralized machine-control has been reached, and that the day is 
passing when it is possible to attempt to secure through one 
hundred millions of people an automatic systole and diastole to 
the impulse of a centralized intelligence. 

The whole story of human evolution is that of the ascending 
spiral. To quote from my book on Citizenship: 


The citizen in his progress through the ages has been following the same 
course as a traveler who has been climbing a spiral path round and round a 
mountain from the base to the summit, a path with many drops in it, and many 
pitfalls. Such a traveler finds himself constantly returning over the same 
point, but on a higher level. It is the path of the ascending spiral. 

In other words, the citizen in his development returns again and yet again to 
the same principle, but with a newer and, on the whole, usually a better appli- 
cation of that principle. 


The experiment in standardization of modern America is one 
that was made in a lesser degree by Imperial Rome two thousand 
years ago, and, in our day, in a freer and better form by Imperial 
England, which accounts for the greater permanence of the 
British Empire. America is but repeating an age-old experiment, 
but one which has always ultimately broken down through its 
disintegration of the individual will and of thought. 

That she will ultimately abandon that experiment, I, for one, 
believe to be inevitable. She will abandon it because she will 
find that it leads to inefficiency; she will abandon it, if for no 
other reason, because underneath she has a passionate individual- 
ism and the fundamental hatred of standardization that belongs 


to youth. 
SHaw DEsMOND. 
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[In the preceding issue this Review printed an article in support 
of the Ku Klux Klan, by the national head of that organization. 
Herewith it presents four articles in criticism of the Klan, by writers 
of national authority. Both the former and the latter articles were 
written at the same time and thus all constitute a true symposium 
and in no sense adebate. In pursuance of its long-established policy, 
Tue Norta AMERICAN REVIEW gives to these writers the utmost 
freedom of expression, leaving them alone responsible for all their 
statements.—THE Eprtors] 


CATHOLICS AND THE KU KLUX KLAN 


BY MARTIN J. SCOTT, S.J. 
College of St. Francis Xavier, New York 


Recent LyY there has arisen in our country a secret organization 
known as the Ku Klux Klan, whose object is stated to be patri- 
otic. Doubtless some of its members are convinced that in 
their purpose they are serving a noble cause. It is claimed by 
this society that certain elements of the population are detri- 
mental to the country’s welfare, and that consequently unified 
action against them is imperative. With this in view the organ- 
ization has taken on itself the powers of Government, and has 
endeavored to enforce law and order by its own agencies. As 
an organization it aims at governing the Government. In its 
ardor to uphold the Constitution it violates the Constitutional 
rights of others. Among the elements of our population which 
it opposes are the members of the Catholic Church. It is 
affirmed that Catholics do not amalgamate with the rest of the 
people, that their system of parochial schools makes them a 
people apart, and that they are really not American because 
they owe allegiance to a foreign power, the Pope of Rome. 

If these charges be true, it is the part of Government to take 
action with regard to them. However, I shall proceed to show 
not only that they are not true, but that the reverse is true. 
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Right information is the best remedy for misunderstanding. 
The more the Catholic Church is understood the more she 
stands forth as the upholder of truth and patriotism. The 
Catholic Church fears ignorance only. The more light thrown 
on her the better. But it must be the white light of truth, not 
the colored light of fancy or misrepresentation. Hence instead 
of assailing the Ku Klux Klan I shall endeavor to set them 
right with regard to the Church which, through ignorance or 
bigotry or malice, they oppose. 

One of the accusations brought against the Catholic Church 
is that her members do not amalgamate with the population but 
exist apart as a separate element. To confirm this her opponents 
point to her system of parochial schools on which she insists so 
emphatically. It is maintained that the public school is the 
greatest instrument of welding the people of the country together 
and that Catholics in opposing the public school are acting against 
unification and solidarity. 

In the first place let it be said, in reply, that there are no 
better mixers in our country than Catholics. Catholics are 
everywhere, and in every activity. The only places where they 
are not found in great numbers are those whose requirements 
or character are such that financially or socially they, like multi- 
tudes of every race and creed, are not as yet qualified to enter. 
If they are not conspicuous in certain exclusive social clubs, or 
in certain financial circles, it is not because they do not amalga- 
mate, but because as yet they have not in large numbers ac- 
quired certain conventional assets which are a prerequisite for 
association with these organizations or circles. Catholics in 
this country are, as a body, only just emerging from their im- 
migrant limitations. It is true that from the very beginning 
of our national life Catholics have played a most important 
part in it. But these were few, because until recent years 
the country was dominantly Protestant. Catholics settled 
Maryland, it is true, but in return for their generosity in opening 
their territory to all, regardless of creed, they eventually found 
themselves outnumbered in their own State, and themselves 
outlawed because of their religion. Up to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century this country was virtually Protestant. 
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Consequently the land was owned mainly by Protestants, 
business was conducted principally by Protestants, society as 
such was dominantly Protestant. 

It was not until the middle of the nineteenth century that 
immigration brought Catholics in large numbers to the United 
States. They came here with very little except willing hearts 
and willing hands. Of this world’s goods they possessed almost 
nil. Their first and main concern was for a livelihood. The 
first generation of those Catholic immigrants, being altogether 
taken up with the struggle of living, had little time or means to 
indulge in cultural pursuits. They were satisfied to make a 
living and to worship God in accordance with their faith. But 
poor as they were, and struggling, they had that innate love of 
culture which their religion imparts. Deprived of education 
themselves, by penal laws in their native land, they were never- 
theless solicitous for the cultural welfare of their children. It 
is doubtful if anywhere in the world can be found such esteem of 
education, and such sacrifices made for it,as was marufested by the 
Catholic immigrants who came in thousands to our shores during 
the middle of the nineteenth century and the years following. 

As a result, it is safe so say that today there is no element 
of our population more enthusiastic over education, or more 
fundamentally educated than Catholics. Up and down the land 
Catholic schools and academies and colleges are everywhere 
conspicuous. In proportion to their numbers and wealth 
Catholics have done more for education than any other body 
of our citizens. For the time that they have been here, as a 
considerable body, they have erected more educational estab- 
lishments, and have given their people more of what is called 
the higher education, than any other element of our population. 
The consequence is, that whereas a half century ago a Catholic 
lawyer or doctor or banker was the exception, the country is now 
filled with Catholic men in all the learned professions. Culture 
is ordinarily the child of wealth and leisure. By degrees, as 
they acquire wealth, and have the leisure, Catholics are becoming 
conspicuous for their culture. There may be even yet certain 
social clubs and certain business circles which discriminate against 
Catholics as Catholics. This is because prejudice and bigotry die 
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hard. But asarule a Catholic now gets the recognition to which 
his personality and culture and other qualifications entitle him. 

Often Catholics are apparently discriminated against as 
Catholics when in reality it is not so. Money and learning 
do not necessarily make a man desirable. Frequently a dis- 
appointed Catholic may lay his failure to advance socially or 
commercially to his religion. But when we scan the roster of 
exclusive society, and of high finance, and find there the names 
of many Catholics distinguished for their fidelity to their religion, 
it is evident that, generally, almost every avenue of distinction 
is open to Catholics of the right sort. Society discriminates 
against those individuals of every creed and race who are lacking 
in cultural and financial qualifications. As time goes on, and 
Catholics have the opportunity which their Protestant predeces- 
sors have enjoyed, they will amalgamate every bit as well as, 
and perhaps better than, any other element of the population. 
A lack of amalgamation, where it may exist, is due not to the lack 
of will to amalgamate, but to the lack of opportunity. That 
lack, if it exist, is fast vanishing, and soon Catholics, as a body, 
will be on the same cultural and financial standing as their, at 
present, more fortunate neighbors. What must be borne in mind 
is that Catholics are social beings like the rest of the people, and 
that, given the chance, it will be made more than evident. 

In France and Spain and Belgium and Austria, where Catholics 
have for centuries had cultural opportunities, we find that Catho- 
lic society and Catholic standards are the highest conceivable. 
All things considered it is truly wonderful what Catholics have 
accomplished socially and financially and educationally during 
the past half century. With regard to amalgamation, therefore, 
it may be affirmed that no body of people ever so thoroughly 
amalgamated with the people of the country of their adoption 
as have Catholics in this country of ours. Whatever lines of 
separation have been drawn between them and others are not of 
their own making. In every department of civil life the Catholic 
has so thoroughly identified himself with the spirit and character 
of his fellow countrymen, that it is hard or impossible for those 
who do not personally know him and his creed to differentiate 
him from the others. 
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All talk of a lack of the spirit of adaptation on the part of 
Catholics is so much ignorance or malice. It may be true that 
Catholics from those countries whose language is altogether 
different from ours may be slow to accommodate themselves 
to American ways and institutions. But this is not because 
they are Catholics but because they are foreigners, strangers in 
language, customs and traditions. This aloofness manifests 
itself chiefly in the immigrants themselves. The first generation 
after them often become more American than the generality of 
Americans. The roster of the World War proclaims only too 
eloquently the Americanization of the children of immigrants. 
We may conclude this phase of our subject by saying that the 
conspicuous feature of Catholics in America is their thorough 
Americanization. 

With regard to the other phase of the matter in hand, the 
attitude of Catholics towards the public schools, it will be made 
evident that Catholics are not opposed to public schools because 
they are public, but because they are lacking in what Catholics hold 
to be essential to education. Every branch taught in the public 
school is taught in the parochial school, and just as well, if not 
better, as is apparent from the public records. Catholics find no 
fault with public schools for those who are satisfied with the educa- 
tion they afford. If parents wish to send their children to a 
school where only the mind and body are the concern of the school, 
well and good. But Catholics hold that there is something of 
more concern than success in this life, that beside mind and body 
there is the immortal soul which needs to be guided and directed 
aright, and instructed in the things of the spirit. Education 
without religion may make clever and capable people. But the 
country is full of clever and capable people who are a menace to 
it. On this subject let us hear Dr. Charles Gray Shaw, head of 
the department of philosophy, New York University: “Religious 
development is just as essential as is intellectual. Any one 
who thinks otherwise isa moron. We have altogether too many 
intellectual or artistic or musical geniuses who are religious 
morons. ... Religion and education should go hand in hand 
to achieve the final goal of a life better fitted to success. I find 
the greatest men in the greatest fields devoutly religious. . . . 
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Religion is necessary, and should find a place in every educational 
institution, from the primary ‘school to the university.”” Thus 
speaks a distinguished educator. It is because the Catholic 
Church realizes the necessity of religion in the right education 
of her children that she maintains parochial schools. 

Knowledge without character formation is a dangerous ac- 
quisition. Many of the worst criminals of the country today 
are men of more than ordinary education, as education goes. 
This is not to say that one who has had a thorough education 
both of mind and character may not turn out badly. Not at 
all. But other things being equal, the man whose education 
has embraced soul as well as mind, character as well as erudition, 
will be the kind of citizen that makes for the welfare and glory 
of country. Merely from the standpoint of patriotism the 
Catholic system of education is far superior to every other which 
does not include the element of religious instruction and re- 
ligious motive. Catholic education fosters patriotism. 

A fundamental tenet of the Catholic faith is reverence for 
authority. A man cannot be a good Catholic and a bad citizen. 
The late Mark Hanna once said that the two greatest supports 
of the Constitution were the United States Supreme Court and 
the Catholic Church. The only persons who assail the Catholic 
Church for lack of patriotism in this country, are those whose 
environment and education have made them color blind with 
regard to whatever concerns her. It is doubtful if any class of 
our citizens, collectively or individually, made more or greater 
sacrifices for country than did Catholics during the recent World 
War. Indeed, it is to be feared that one reason for recent hostility 
to the Catholic Church was the enviable record for patriotism 
Catholics made in the trying period of the great War. 

It is objected by some fanatical religious organizations that 
Catholics are not whole-heartedly back of the recent Constitu- 
tional Amendment concerning Prohibition. This is a calumny 
pure and simple. Catholics stand by and for the Constitution 
and its Amendments. There are literally millions of good citi- 
zens of every denomination who are convinced that the manner 
of carrying out the Prohibition Amendment does not serve the 
best interests of the country, but rather defeats the very purpose 
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of the Amendment. Because a man is a Catholic it does not 
deprive him of his constitutional rights, one of which is to ex- 
press his views on what concerns the welfare of his country. 
A certain class of our people have erected Prohibition into a 
religious dogma, and anathematized everybody who does not 
agree with them in their interpretation of the way it should 
be carried into effect. Prohibition, as a Constitutional Amend- 
ment, is as sacred to Americans as is the rest of the Constitution. 
Catholics will uphold that Amendment with the best of their 
fellow citizens. But this does not mean that, if it seems detri- 
mental to the real welfare of the country, Catholics, as well as 
other law-abiding citizens, should not use constitutional means 
of modifying it accordingly. 

Every Catholic knows that the Constitution and its Amend- 
ments are the expression of legitimate authority. Every Catho- 
lic is taught reverence and obedience to lawful authority. Hence 
Mark Hanna was right when he said that the Supreme Court 
of the United States and the Catholic Church were the two 
greatest supports of the Constitution. People in glass houses 
should not throw stones. Among the bitterest assailants of 
Catholics for their expression of opinion regarding the method 
of carrying out the Prohibition Amendment, are those who have 
done their best to make null and void the Constitutioned Amend- 
ment granting the electoral franchise to our colored citizens. 
Why are they so solicitous for one Amendment and so destructive 
of another Amendment? It serves to show that it is not solici- 
tude for the Constitution that animates them but a narrow view 
which seeks to impose itself on everybody else. I have touched 
on this matter of Prohibition since it is one of the series of charges 
made blindly and bigotedly against the loyalty of Catholics. 
Perhaps a more widespread accusation is that the Catholic 
system of parochial schools is hostile to the spirit of American 
unification and solidarity. 

It is against the parochial school that certain organizations 
whom I do not need to name have trained their heaviest artillery. 
They assert that the parochial school tends to create division 
among citizens. Yet they who so assert are doing the very 
worst possible damage to united citizenship. By their campaign 
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of religious and race hatred they are introducing worse divisions 
among the people than could be brought about in any other 
conceivable way. They forget that the first schools established 
in this country were religious schools. Denominational schools 
dotted the land. There were Quaker schools and Lutheran 
schools and Episcopalian schools, not to mention others. Against 
these there was and is no opposition. But the parochial schools, 
being Catholic, and many, drew down upon them the envious 
opposition of a group of religionists who thought they had a 
monoply of patriotism as well as of religion. It is a fact that the 
parochial school is, in a country like ours, where there are so 
many religions, as well as so little of religion, a factor of prime 
importance to Catholics. We may judge of its importance by 
the sad state of religion among those denominations which dis- 
regard the religious school. Recently a great non-Catholic 
religious denomination discussed most seriously the adoption of 
the religious school, similar to the parochial school of Catholics. 
The rising generation of many religious denominations do not, 
as is well known, go to church or to Sunday School. They are 
almost absolutely divorced from religious instruction. They do 
not receive it at home and they do not go where it may be ob- 
tained. The result is the almost pagan spirit which dominates 
a large part of our people at present, and which presages an even 
worse condition for the future. If religion is to be kept alive it 
must, like everything else, be cared for. Generally speaking 
parents are too busy or too unqualified to impart religious instruc- 
tion to their children. Even the hour a week which Sunday 
School affords to the diminishing few who attend it, is inadequate 
for the religious training of the young. An hour a week for a child 
who must spend the other 167 hours amidst what is frequently 
an irreligious environment, will not make religion a dominant 
factor in life. And religion to be practical must be a dominant 
factor of life. In the parochial school the child is. taught every 
branch that is useful for success in this life, and is beside in- 
structed in the things which make for eternal welfare. Unless 
a child educated in the parochial school goes directly against all 
that has therein been inculcated, he is bound to be a good citizen. 
This cannot be made too plain to those who ignorantly assail 
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the parochial school and make it a pretext for declaring it un- 
American and for attacking Catholics in consequence. 

But I firmly believe that in their hearts the various anti- 
Catholic organizations know that the training of the parochial 
school is admirable and patriotic. Ordinarily they assail the 
parochial school and Catholicity because they see their own 
creeds vanishing and do not want to witness the triumph of the 
Catholic faith. If Catholicity were weak and insignificant it 
would not be assailed. Very. often, however, those who oppose 
the Catholic Church do so in good faith. Many converts to 
Catholicity have told me that from infancy they were nourished 
on the worst kind of misinformation regarding the Catholic 
Church. 

After they became Catholics, or in the process of taking the 
step, they were amazed at finding their previous views of the 
Church so absolutely at variance with the truth. “Can any 
good come out of Nazareth?” seems to apply to Christ’s 
Church as well as to Himself. Let it be said in brief that in this 
country the Catholic Church would be false to her divine com- 
mission if she did not foster the parochial school. She shows the 
greatest practical common sense by her attitude towards religious 
education. The proof is in the results. Wherever the parish 
school flourishes religion flourishes. And this is only natural. 
A child at its most impressionable age has presented to it con- 
tinuously the high ideals of the Gospel. Everything about 
the parochial school speaks of God to the Child. God becomes 
a reality in life, not an abstraction. It is impossible for a youth 
so educated not to go out into life rightly equipped for its strug- 
gles and temptations. Such a one may slip, but ordinarily will 
not remain fallen, at least permanently. It is, alas, too true 
that the best religious training is lost on some. That does not 
signify that such training was not right and desirable. Some- 
times we see the best home training by the most devoted parents 
and family lost on some member of the family. That does not 
condemn home training. One of the twelve Apostles, instructed 
under the example and teaching of the Master, went wrong. 

We can but do our best and trust that good seed will fall 
on receptive soil. If the parochial schools were rightly under- 
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stood, if some of its opponents could get a glimpse of the cheerful, 
bright, appreciative children that fill its classrooms, and if they 
could witness the loving attachment they have for their devoted 
teachers, all prejudice against the religious school would, I am 
sure, disappear. The parochial school, far from preventing 
amalgamation, helps it. The proof is that in business and sport 
and in the various walks of life, parochial and public school 
graduates take their place side by side. If there is greater 
amalgamation anywhere in the world than in Manhattan I 
should like to know it. A great majority of Catholic children 
of Manhattan are the product of the parochial school. In 
regiment, in business, in the office, on the street, everywhere, the 
parochial school boy associates with the others. As said previ- 
ously, where there is failure to associate it is mostly for other 
reasons than those of religion. In some quarters Catholics are 
looked down upon as socially inferior. This is an inheritance 
from those days when the poor immigrants came to this country 
and were obliged to take any work that offered, mostly servile 
occupations. But the first settlers of our country, whose de- 
scendants now pride themselves on their social prominence, began 
their career here in the same fashion and condition as the Catholic 
immigrants of the middle nineteenth century. Whatever dif- 
ference of social caste now exists is a thing of passing importance. 
Society has its code, and until people qualify for admission, it 
must not be thought that they are inferior, except perhaps in 
those conventional requirements which can be speedily attained 
in this land of opportunity. 

Catholics by reason of their religion should be the most 
adaptable people in the world. Catholic means universal. 
Catholicity knows no limits of race, space or condition. Amal- 
gamation should be second nature to a normal Catholic. But 
it is hardly worth noticing this charge against the Catholic. 
It is not made in good faith, ordinarily, nor does it at all square 
with experience. We have considered it because we hope that 
by showing its groundlessness it may lead those who were mis- 
informed in this matter to distrust other statements which they 
may have heard reflecting on the Catholic Church. 

The parochial school has been made, by those hostile to the 
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Church, a subject of alarm to their fellow countrymen. It is 
a false alarm. The parochial school is simply a school wherein 
a child is taught the love, reverence and service of God. This 
teaching is communicated not merely by occasional precepts but 
by the entire environment and character of the school. Its 
tendency is to make religion second nature, a very part of one’s 
being, to give a point of view of life which will make it the way 
to eternal life. The parochial school impresses upon the child 
the fact that although he must live in this world he must not 
live altogether for it. 

Besides this outlook on life it instructs him in the teaching 
of revealed religion, informing him on the main points of his 
creed and inculcating its practice. It will thus be seen that if 
religion means anything at all, the Catholic Church is taking the 
common sense way of imparting it. It is also evident that if the 
soul is more important than the body, and that if eternity means 
more than time, the Catholic Church by the parochial school 
takes the common sense way of inculcating these all-important 
truths. The martyrs in millions sacrificed possessions and life 
for eternal life. Surely they made’no mistake, for Christ has said 
“He who loses his life for My sake shall find it.” Christ put 
more importance on the individual soul than upon the whole 
world. ‘“‘What does it profit a man to gain the whole world and 
lose his soul?” In view of God’s estimate of the soul, the 
Church is wise in employing every right means to safeguard the 
soul. And this is the explanation of the importance which she 
attaches to the parochial school. It is not that she wishes to 
educate her people apart, but that she realizes her obligation 
to do all in her power to cultivate the divine seed of Faith which 
has been implanted in those committed to her charge. In our 
age and in our country it is safe to say that the parochial school 
is one of the very best possible means of making our people good 
Christians. A good Christian will be a good citizen. The 
Church therefore is a very important factor in the welfare of our 
country, and in nothing does she manifest it more than in the 
religious education she imparts to her members. 

In connection with this subject I might mention other accusa- 
tions against Catholics made by malicious or bigoted religionists 
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or so-called patriotic societies, but I may say that these charges 
are fast discrediting themselves. The Catholic Church is not 
a foreign power, unless we consider Christ a foreigner. The 
Catholic Church is universal. Its Head is at Rome. Its power 
is spiritual. It does not advise its members politically. It 
does not seek to interfere with any just government. Recently 
the head of one of our foremost societies for governing our 
Government wrote to the Pope to have him direct Catholics in 
this country to join with them to uphold their view of how a 
Constitutional Amendment should be carried out. One of the 
accusations, made by those who are misinformed, is that the 
Pope endeavors to interfere politically in our Government. 
The head of this society was thus requesting the Pope to do what 
those of his type condemn the Pope for doing. The history of 
every country in the world shows that Catholics have the widest 
possible latitude in their political life. If at any time they feel 
obliged to take a stand on certain measures, it is not because 
as Catholics they form a political party, but because as Chris- 
tians they feel it their duty. Individual Catholics, like those 
of every creed, may or may not live up to their religious ideals. 
If in anything they fall short of good citizenship it is for Govern- 
ment to proceed against them individually, as is done in all 
matters concerning observance of law. But in proportion as a 
Catholic is true to his faith, Government will find in him the firm 
support of law and order and the highest type of patriot. 

Lest it may appear that I have given a partisan view with 
regard to the subjects treated above, I present in conclusion and 
in corroboration the views of those whose one hundred per cent. 
Americanism cannot be questioned. The first is the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in the Oregon School case. 
Referring to religious schools taught by Catholic Sisters, it says: 
‘Appellees are engaged in a kind of undertaking not inherently 
harmful, but long regarded as useful and meritorious. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing in the present records to indicate that 
they have failed to discharge their obligation to patrons, students 
or the State.” Having so adjudged the case, the Court then 
proceeds: “The fundamental theory of liberty upon which all 
theories of government in this Union repose excludes any general 
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power of the State to standardize its children by forcing them to 
accept instruction from public teachers only. The child is not 
the mere creature of the State; those who nurture him and direct 
his destiny have the right coupled with the high duty to recog- 
nize and prepare him for additional obligations.” So speaks 
the highest judicial tribunal of the nation. After that official 
pronouncement, those who oppose Catholics for their insistence 
on religious schools, cannot do so in the name of Americanism. 

Let us hear another pronouncement on religious schools by 
no less an authority than Nicholas Murray Butler, President of 
Columbia University. 

In his annual report, 1925, having stated the necessity of the 
study of religion as part of true education, and having deplored 
the fact that the family and the Church had abdicated as sys- 
tematic and serious teachers of religion, he says: “‘Of all the many 
different branches of the Christian Church which are represented 
in the United States, it is probably the Roman Catholic Church 
alone which makes serious, systematic and highly organized 
effort to give genuine religious training to the children of its 
faith.” Those who are alarmed at the present irreligious trend, 
and its consequent brazen immorality and widespread crime, 
should take to heart that message. 

No less a person than our Chief Executive has repeatedly 
affirmed that religion is the firmest support of our Republic. 
In his recent address at Omaha the President emphasized the 
necessity of respecting the religious faith and practice of those 
who differ from us: 


It is not easy to conceive of anything that would be more unfortunate in a 
community based upon the ideals of which Americans boast than any consider- 
able development of intolerance as regards religion. To a great extent this 
country owes its beginnings to the determination of our hardy ancestors to 
maintain complete freedom in religion. Instead of a state church we have 
decreed that every citizen shall be free to follow the dictates of his own con- 
science as to his religious beliefs and affiliations. Under that guaranty we have 
erected a system which certainly is justified by its fruits. Under no other 
could we have dared to invite the peoples of all countries and creeds to come 
here and unite with us in creating the state of which we are all citizens. 


Mr. Coolidge is certainly American. Any organization which 
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aims at stirring up religious or race hatred in the name of Ameri- 
canism is self-branded as un-American. 

In a recent address, Roger Babson, a man who is conspicuously 
American, and one of our foremost authorities on business and 
finance, declared: “Religion, like everything else of value, must 
be taught. It is possible to get more religion in industry and 
business only through the development of Christian education 
and leadership. With the forces of evil backed by men and 
money, systematically organized to destroy, we must back 
with men and money all campaigns for Christian education.” 

It was doubtless with such sentiments in mind that Senator 
George Wharton Pepper, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
spoke as follows to the 1922 graduates of Yale University: 

I am profoundly convinced that the time is not far distant when all men 
without exception who think at all, and who possess the faculty of reasoning 
clearly and logically, will understand that the highest use to which the human 
mind can devote itself is the contemplation of God and His relations to man 
and the physical universe; and when that time comes, I am certain that a 
hymn of thanksgiving will well up from the heart of America to the Catholic 
Church, which through misrepresentation and calumny and slander, and in 
spite of the most powerful opposition, has always held that great ideal before 
the minds of the people; has always made God and His Christ the basis and 
foundation of education. 

Did space permit I could present many similar statements 
from thoroughly American non-Catholic sources. Let me con- 
clude with the remarks of the greatest American of them all, 
next to Washington. Abraham Lincoln in a letter to Joshua 
Speed, August 24, 1855, referring to an organization similar to 
the Ku Klux Klan said: 

I am not a Know-Nothing, that is certain. HowcouldI be? Howcan any 
man who abhors the oppression of negroes be in favor of degrading classes of 
white people? Our progress in degeneracy appears to me pretty rapid. Asa 
nation we began by declaring that “all men are created equal.” We now 
practically read it, “all men are created equal, except negroes.” When the 
Know-Nothings get control, it will read, “all men are created equal except 
negroes and foreigners and Catholics.”” When it comes to this, I shall prefer 
emigrating to some country where they make no pretense of loving liberty. 

Impartial reader, the case rests. It is for you to decide which 
is un-American, Catholic citizenry or the Ku Klux Klan. 

Martin J. Scort, S.J. 
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THE KU KLUX KLAN A PARADOX 


BY REV. DR. JOSEPH SILVERMAN 
Rabbi Emeritus, Temple Emanu-El, New York 


In his address at the dedication of the National Cemetery at 
Gettysburg, Lincoln declared “that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; that this nation under God 
shall have a new birth of freedom; and that government of the 
people, by the people and for the people shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

The Ku Klux Klan, existing in these United States in this year 
1926, and which hasfor the past six orseven years been clandestinely 
conducting its nefarious practices, was organized in contravention 
of the great principle so succinctly, justly and eloquently pro- 
nounced by Abraham Lincoln. The Ku Klux Klan, established 
ostensibly in the name of and in behalf of the American people, is 
in reality an invisible government of a self-appointed clique, by 
that clique, and for that clique. To be explicit, the Klan as- 
sumes the authority to proclaim that this Republic shall be a 
government of, by and for White Protestant Americans. So 
constituted, the Klan becomes a paradox in American life. 

Government has been defined as the authoritative administra- 
tion of the affairs of a city, State, or nation. In a democracy, 
such as these United States resolved to create, the authority of 
Government can come only from the consent of the people, who 
first freely elect their representatives to devise-laws and then also 
freely elect the proper persons to execute said laws. Government 
thus becomes the legally organized will of the people. 

During the one hundred and fifty years that this American 
Republic has existed, those sound principles of our Federal Con- 
stitution have seldom been seriously questioned. In 1852 oc- 
curred a rift in the lute, when, in consequence of an unprecedented 
increase in immigrants, alarm seized hold of some of the people 
lest the American-born element of the country be overwhelmed 
by aliens. A secret political party, popularly known as the 
“Know Nothing Party,” was organized in several States upon a 
platform that America should be reserved for American-born citi- 
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zens. The avowed purpose was to discriminate against aliens 
holding office; but the real objective was the elimination of Catho- 
lics from political affairs in order to prevent the Catholic Church 
from gaining any strong influence or foothold in this country. 
The movement was not popular and burned itself out within 
three years. It was not popular because it was conceived in a 
prejudice that ran counter to the sense of fair play and justice of 
the average American and to the spirit of the Constitution. 

The first real test of the United States in upholding the author- 
ity of a duly constituted representative government came with 
the Civil War in 1861, brought about by the secession of seven 
Southern States in defiance of the Constitution. The Republic 
stood the test. Of thirty-four States, twenty-three remained 
loyal to the Union and the Constitution, and only eleven, all of 
them slave States, seceded. It was not the army alone; it was the 
might of right, the invincible force of a government of law, that 
led to a great victory for the Republic. 

And this victory for the preservation of the Union and the 
majesty of the law was coupled with the emancipation of the 
slaves, as a war measure, by proclamation of President Lincoln. 

The rebellion was ended, but the rebellious spirit was still alive, 
and soon after the war, in 1866, manifested itself in a secret organ- 
ization called the Ku Klux Klan, whose ostensible purpose was to 
uphold the Constitution, but whose hidden sinister design was to 
hamper the progress of the freed slave, to nullify his emancipa- 
tion, deprive him of suffrage, and to weaken him and his sup- 
porters by intimidation, violence and assasination. This organ- 
ized conspiracy became an imperium in imperio, defied all law and 
legal authority, acted as an invisible super-government, first to 
control elections and then the office-holders. Its excesses of 
brutality and murder outraged the finer feelings of the nation, and 
led to the calling of the troops and the enforced dismemberment 
of the Klan in 1869. Again the words of Lincoln came true 
“that government of the people, by the people and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

For fifty years the octopus of rebellion was dead, or at least so 
quiescent as not to manifest any evidence of vitality. Within the 
last few years, however, it has again lifted up its ferocious head. 
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The hooded knights of the white kimono have reappeared after 
their death-like sleep of a half century; they stalk again through 
the land in their spectral disguises; they hold mysterious con- 
claves; ride forth like brigands in their nocturnal raids; burn 
their fiery crosses; resort to slander, boycott, flogging, torture and 
even murder, in order to frighten the unwary, strike terror into 
the superstitious, and wage a guerrilla warfare against the Consti- 
tution, against city, State and national authorities, as well as 
against those elements of the American people whom it is their 
declared policy to deprive of citizenship, even of peaceful resi- 
dence, in these United States. 

Can sedition be more atrocious? Here we have a recrudes- 
cence of the Ku Klux Klan of 1866-1869, under the same name 
and standard, but with larger numbers, spread over a wider terri- 
tory, greater in impudence, more sinister in motives, more bestial 
in conception of vicious methods, more pernicious in corruption, 
and more deadly in execution of their illegal, immoral, irreligious 
and un-American designs against innocent and unoffending citi- 
zens and residents of this Republic. 

The Klan of today is more reprehensible than that of a half 
century ago, because then there existed in the South the frenzy of 
a bitter civil war, the anguish of an ignominious defeat, the resent- 
ment over Lincoln’s sudden emancipation of the Negro, chagrin at 
the new status of freed slaves become equals, with the possibility, 
through franchise, of becoming superiors. Americans, though 
not sympathizing with, at least can understand the attitude of 
disappointed, defeated and enraged slaveholders, endeavoring to 
salvage something from the effects of the war by neutralizing or 
weakening the power of the freed slaves. But today, more than 
fifty years after the war; today, when it is acknowledged that the 
South, as well as the whole country, has been benefited by the 
abolition of slavery; today, when the Negro is an integral part of 
this American nation, when he has actually made good and taken 
his place in the industrial, educational, cultural, religious and 
political life of the people, what excuse, what scintilla of justifica- 
tion can there be for the reconstruction of such a barbarous ma- 
chinery, as is presented by the Ku Klux Klan, for forcibly wresting 
from our colored fellow citizens their inalienable rights under the 
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Constitution to life, liberty, property and the pursuit of happi- 
ness? None whatsoever. Not only is there no justification for 
such a prostitution of Americanism to the vilest of purposes; 
there can only be on the part of intelligent and liberal minded 
Americans abhorrence and disgust for and condemnation of any 
and every attempt to array the white people against our respected 
colored population. 

It should be the policy of all true Americans to discourage 
rather than foment race prejudice; to discountenance all ill feeling 
between the white and black races. 

On what plea can the Ku Kluxer continue to engender ani- 
mosity against the Negro in this country? On the ground that 
the Negro is inferior in race? If so, why should the superior Ku 
Kluxer be so exercised about the presence of an inferior people? 
If the white man is the better man, he is in no danger of being 
injured or supplanted by a lower species. Does the Klan per- 
haps fear the vote of the colored citizens? That vote has not 
proved to be formidable, nor is it confined exclusively to any one 
party. Or is the Klan so clannish that it cannot tolerate the 
proximity of the colored race, even when segregation, voluntary 
or enforced, creates barriers that are almost impassable? It be- 
hooves the American to be tolerant of that race which some of his 
own forefathers brought to this country from Africa and enslaved 
for several hundred years. Let the American be tolerant and 
repentant and, above all, let him be kind to a people that only 
asks to be permitted to work out its own salvation in peace under 
the protection of the Stars and Stripes. And it must be said in 
all justice to the great majority of real Americans, that they have 
no grievance against the colored population, that they are in 
sympathy with the Negroes’ strenuous efforts to dig themselves 
out of the slough of slavery and, under freedom, to emancipate 
themselves both physically and spiritually from the ill effects of 
the enforced bondage that was for many years their undeserved 
and unhappy lot. 

The Ku Kluxer by unjust, bigoted, almost superstitious op- 
position to our colored citizens, proves himself to belong to an 
inferior class of the Homo sapiens; convicts himself of being un- 
worthy of the great privileges and rights of American Citizenship. 
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The head and front of the offending on the part of this under- 
ground conspiracy are directed, not only against Negroes, but also 
against Catholics, Jews and aliens, the fixed policy of the organi- 
zation being based on the “Know Nothing” principle of “‘ Amer- 
ica for Americans only”, with the modification that America shall 
be restricted to a citizenry of white Protestants. The Klan 
also maintains that all other people in America shall only be 
tolerated, shall be deprived of the right of suffrage and of 
holding office, and that all further immigration shall be entirely 
cut off. 

On the Klan’s efforts for further restricting immigration, or 
cutting it off altogether, I shall here offer no extended criticism. 
Immigration comes under the political and economical policies of 
a country, and its regulation is subject to fluctuating internal 
conditions. Restriction of immigration, even wheu justified, 
may sometimes work injustice to certain classes of foreigners who 
seek entrance into our shores. The immigration phase of the 
Klan’s policy is, however, to be censured because it is not coupled 
with a national political or economic policy, but is part of the 
Klan’s general scheme for placing this country under the control 
of white Protestants. We resent the reasons and the motives for 
the Klan’s restrictive measures because they are not associated 
with the best interests of the Nation. 

It is not difficult to infer that the programme of the Ku Klux 
Klan includes religious propaganda for the purpose of repressing 
and oppressing members of the Catholic and Jewish faiths. 
Indications have already been given in no uncertain terms by 
local sections that the plan is to Christianize America, to Chris- 
tianize the public schools, to elect only white Protestants to office 
—that is, to enforce everywhere the teachings and the practices of 
the Protestant Church and to place the Government under the 
control of that branch of Christianity. — 

This is, in truth, an ambitious programme, ang it is well that the 
country is aware thereof, for to be forewarned, in this respect, is 
certainly to be forearmed. The Klan had deserved condem- 
nation and punishment for its political and other secret machi- 
nations against the Negro, for instigating racial prejudice;and now 
that it has entered upon a religious crusade against Jews and 
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Catholics, and against the Constitution of the Nation, it has 
invited additional execration and progressive punishment even 
up to its total extinction. 

It passeth all understanding how American citizens, and es- 
pecially such as profess to be followers of Christianity, can under- 
take to carry out any programme that savors of the Spanish 
Inquisition and the Massacre of the Innocents. We are con- 
stantly inveighing against the terrible crimes committed in the 
name of religion in the Dark Ages, and we speak deprecatingly of 
those times as the “Dark Ages.” But what shall we say of the 
Klan’s ways, that we see are dark, in this so-called enlightened 
age, and in this noble and free America, that we love and cherish! 

What justification is there for this twentieth century religious 
persecution on American soil? Is the Klan afraid that America 
may become Romanized? There is more danger (if it is a.dan- 
ger) that America may become Evangelized. Or is the Klan 
perhaps afraid that America may become Judaized? I have no 
such fears, or even hopes. Or is the Klan fearful that Catholics, 
Jews, Negroes, free thinkers and nondescript naturalized citi- 
zens may combine to control elections and perhaps place a Cath- 
olic, a Jew, a Negro or a free thinker in the Presidential chair? 
Why does the Klan harrow up such hallucinations? Is it not 
better to trust the good sense of the American people to do, under 
any given circumstances, what is best for the country? And let 
the Klansmen remember that after all, Catholic, Jewish, Negro 
and atheistic or non-religious citizens are also true Americans— 
as genuine Americans as the Klansmen claim to be. The Ameri- 
can Constitution does not discriminate against the religious or 
non-religious citizen. It is opposed to a religious test for public 
office; it is based on the principle of separation of State from 
Church. The Government, to be sure, is courteous to religion 
and grants to all sects equal protection—and it behooves religion 
to be courteous to the Government and it is the duty of all sects 
to obey and preserve intact the principles and articles of the 
federal law. The Klan, by injecting into the political life of these 
States a religious issue, convicts itself thereby of being un-Amer- 
ican in principle and act. The Ku Kluzers violate Americanism in 
order to enforce their stamp of Americanism. 
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Morever, by what warrant does the Klan assume that white 
Protestants would make the best Americans? Is Protestantism 
a better religion than Catholicism? Are they not, both, part of 
Christianity? Do they not both believe in the same Messiah and 
in the same Bible? And is not a Protestant or Catholic of the 
Negro race, if he is sincere, equally as acceptable to God as a 
Protestant or Catholic of the white race? Or does the Klan 
wish us to believe that God also draws the color line, and is also 
prejudiced either against one sect or another of the Christian 
Church? For my part, I believe that the Klansmen have in- 
volved themselves in a hypocritical attitude and dilemma from 
which it will be impossible to extricate themselves, unless they 
destroy their unworthy Order. 

I am tempted also to defend the Jew against the discrimination 
to which he is subjected by the Klan on the score of his religion, 
but I refrain, when I remember that Christianity paid Judaism 
the greatest compliment that was ever paid to any race or religion 
when it claimed that God had selected a Son of Israel to be the 
Messiah to the heathen world two thousand years ago in order to 
convert it to a better faith, a higher culture and a nobler civiliza- 
tion. We Jews still have the same religion that Jesus originally 
professed, and it seems to us nothing short of folly for any 
devotees of Jesus to declare thai only self-elected white Protes- 
tant Christians are fit to be Americans, and that Jews, from whom 
Jesus sprang, should be barred from American life. Verily, the 
Ku Kluzers violate religion in order to enforce their own type of 
religion. 

And the most astounding and disgusting fact is, that there are 
clergymen, ostensibly preachers of the religion of Jesus, who be- 
long to the Klan, who even offer their Churches to troops of 
hooded and begowned Kluxers and accept gifts from them in the 
name of religion and charity. How can these clergymen stand in 
their pulpits and talk of the love of God and man, of truth, 
righteousness, justice, mercy, peace on earth, good will to man, 
and at the same time, be members of a band of disguised troopers 
who insecret conspire against the peace and well being of Catholic, 
Jewish and Negro citizens and aliens, and by such irreligious and 
unpatriotic acts militate against the solidarity, peace and joy of 
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the American People? Surely of the pure white Knights of the 
Flaming Cross has the Psalmist written; ‘He that dwelleth in the 
heavens doth laugh; the Lord doth hold them in derision.” 
(Ps. IT: 4) 

For an American to hate the foreigner is a boomerang, because 
his ancestors were themselves foreigners; for white Americans, 
especially Southerners, to say they hate Negroes, is most ungrate- 
ful, for the Negro mammies saved the white babies from an un- 
timely end; for Protestants to say they hate Catholics and Jews 
because these differ from them in religion, is to declare themselves 
intolerant fanatics. Do these misguided and deluded white 
Protestant Americans who have, by their acts, forfeited their 
right to the title of American, as well as Christian, expect to lead 
the American people back to the benighted days when the bigots 
and fanatics hanged so-called witches in Salem? Do they 
expect to beguile this Nation to an acceptance, literally or figura- 
tively, of the demoniac proposition, “burn the body to save the 
soul?” Do they imagine that they can act upon the exploded 
theory, that the “‘end justifies the means” without being faced by 
an opposition that will better such instruction with a vengeance? 
The Ku Kluxers are playing with fire which may burst into a 
conflagration that will consume them. 

I would like to call the attention of the Klan to the fact that 
their psychology is altogether wrong. They may unwittingly 
create the very things they fear. Their opposition to Catholics, 
Jews, Negroes, non-religious citizens and aliens in general may 
create a combination for self defense which does not now exist. 
And besides, there are in this country millions of liberal Protes- 
tants, to wit, the Council of Churches of Christ in America, who 
themselves protest against the Klan, its purposes and methods, 
and would ally themselves with an organized opposition if it be- 
came necessary to uphold one hundred per cent. Americanism. 
Two millions of Ku Kluxers in the face of a hundred millions of 
enraged Americans have about as much chance of success as a 
butterfly in the midst of acyclone. I recommend to the Klan the 
saner, the honorable, the religious and American methods of the 
Council of Churches of Christ in America which, through its 
“Committee of Good Will”, is sincerely and devoutly endeavor- 
VOL. CCXXIII.—No. 831 19 
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ing to break down racial and religious prejudice, to create a better 
understanding amongst races and religions, in order that all men 
may live and work together in harmony, if not in a uniformity of 
creeds and rituals. Such endeavors deserve and will meet with 
success in this country because they are consistent with true 
religion and Americanism. 

The Klan’s methods, however, cannot succeed because they are 
un-American and irreligious and appeal only to the intolerant, 
selfish and disgruntled elements of this country or to those groups 
who for their own impious ends are ready to foster any organiza- 
tion that will pit class against class, race against race and religion 
against religion. The Klan has, on this account, wittingly or 
unwittingly assembled in its ranks many evil minded people who 
have used the secret order to carry on their own vicious schemes, 
their anti-American, anti-religious propaganda. It is no wonder, 
then, that numerous instances of corruption within the ranks of 
the Order have disrupted many Klan groups; that many leaders 
and followers have been convicted of high crimes and misdemean- 
ors within and without the Klan and have been brought to 
punishment. Internal dissension has arisen, thousands have 
resigned when they learned the truth about the motives and rep- 
rehensible acts of the Klan. Already rival Klan organizations 
have been established and anti-Klan societies have arisen in vari- 
ous parts of the country. Anti-mask laws have been enacted in 
several States, whilst others, like New York State, have declared 
themselves against secret political organizations and have de- 
manded a publication of membership rosters and officers. The 
people are aroused to the necessity of combating the un-American 
and irreligious conspiracy that strikes at the very vitals of Ameri- 
can life, its peace and security. 

The Ku Kluxers do not realize that they are really outlaws, 
that they are out-Heroding Herod, that they are setting a bad 
example to the vicious elements of the community; that they are 
imitating the tactics of the hold-up men, by holding up Negroes, 
Catholics, Jews and aliens and depriving them of their inalienable 
rights; that they are increasing the crime wave to the dimensions 
of an unleashed tidal wave of sedition; that they are blaspheming 
God, bringing religion, into disrepute, casting a stigma upon our 
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country and advertising to the world that America is not safe for 
democracy. 

The righteous and liberal minded Americans must not permit 
such conditions to continue. They must act and in the name of 
true religion and true Americanism, for the honor of God, for the 
welfare of this Republic, demand, that the Ku Klux Klan every- 
where voluntarily disband or that Congress shall find ways and 
means, as it did in 1869, to put an end to organized treason 
masquerading as zealous Americanism. 

In opposition to the “Invisible Empire,” let us in the spirit 
of Lincoln “highly resolve that this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom and that government of the peo- 
ple, by the people and for the people shall not perish from 
the earth.” 

JOSEPH SILVERMAN. 
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BY W. E. BURGHARDT DU BOIS 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 


Facep by the fact of the Ku Klux Klan, the United States has 
tried to get rid of it by laughing it off. We have talked of mas- 
querading “in sheets and pillow cases”; we have caricatured the 
Klan upon the stage; we have exposed its silly methods, the dis- 
honesty of some of its leaders, and the like. But we have not 
succeeded in scaring it away by ridicule. It is there. It is a 
fact, and those who do not wish to believe the sinister meaning of 
its existence should go to the nearest movie and see that Washing- 
ton parade, that tremendous outpouring of hosts, white-gowned 
and hooded if not masked. 

It is quite beside the point to compare the present Ku Klux 
Klan with the Ku Klux Klan of Reconstruction days. They 
have nothing in common except their birthplace and their 
methods. The present Klan is a different movement from the 
older Klan. It has simply made the older movement’s name its 


present starting point. 
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Until last year I was of those mildly amused at the K. K. K. 
It seemed to me incredible that in 1925 such a movement could 
attract any number of people or become really serious. And then 
at first hand and at second I saw the Klan and its workings in 
widely different places. I was lecturing in Akron, Ohio. Now 
Ohio is one of those States upon whose essential Americanism and 
devotion to the finer ideals of democracy I have long banked. 
There in the Middle West that finer flower of democracy, born in 
New England, and later choked by the industrialism of the East, 
had, to my mind, gone for replanting and renewal. I looked 
for sanity in the United States to come from a democratic appeal 
to the Middle West. And yet, there in Akron, in the land of 
Joshua R. Giddings, in the Western Reserve, I found the Klan 
calmly and openly in the saddle. The leader of the local Klan 
was president of the Board of Education and had just been tre- 
mendously busied in driving a Jew out of the public schools. The 
Mayor, the secretary of the Y. M. C. A., prominent men in many 
walks of life, were either open Klansmen or secret sympathizers. 
I was too astonished to talk. Throughout parts of Ohio, Illinois 
and Indiana I found a similar state of affairs. 

I am not saying that the Klan was triumphant everywhere, but 
it was there; it was influential; it was recognized; it was impor- 
tant. Again, and further west, the work of the Klan has been 
manifest. Today there are under arrest at Detroit, Michigan, 
a young colored physician, well-trained and successful; his wife, 
torn from her infant child, and nine of his friends; and they are 
on trial for murder in the first degree because they shot at the 
mob that tried to drive them out of their own homes and that had 
a few months before driven out another Negro physician and 
destroyed his furniture; and that mob was there because 
the Ku Klux Klan aroused it and sent it; and the Ku Klux 
Klan is so tremendous a power in that city which is,in some ways, 
the most significant of American cities, that the Mayor is openly 
appealing against its activities. 

Or again: the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People held its annual meeting in May, 1925, in Denver, 
and there appeared before it two speakers: one, a little man, 
nervous with energy and shrill of speech. He was, without 
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doubt, one of the dozen notable figures which America has given 
to the world, Ben Lindsay, the maker of the Children’s Court. 
The other had been one of the most successful and enlightened Gov- 
ernors in America. And yet they stood speaking in self-defense; 
defending themselves against this city and this State; and the 
great, dark, menacing thing that turned them from social uplift 
and political reform was the Ku Klux Klan. 

In the East, New England and New Jersey, the Klan has been 
mobilized; and need one mention the South? 

What is the cause of all this? There can be little doubt but 
that the Klan in its present form is a legacy of the World War. 
Whatever there was of it before that great catastrophe was 
negligible and of little moment. The wages of War is Hate; and 
the End, and indeed the Beginning, of Hate is Fear. The civil- 
ized world today and the world half-civilized and uncivilized are 
desperately afraid. The Shape of Fear looms over them, 
Germany fears the Jew, England fears the Indian; America fears 
the Negro, the Christian fears the Moslem, Europe fears Asia, 
Protestant fears Catholic, Religion fears Science. Above all, Wealth 
fears Democracy. These fears and others are ancient or at least 
long-standing fears. But they are renewed and revivified today 
because the world has at present a severe case of nerves; it feels it 
necessary to be nervous because the Unexpected has happened. 

For years we talked of the possibility of European War with 
bated breath; then we talked of it jauntily; and then we almost 
joked about it. While here was a Fear, it was one so far away 
that it did not seem possible for it ever to materialize, at least not 
inourday. And then suddenly it became a terrible fact, horrible 
beyond the dream of men. So that all our other fears today have 
become portentous. Abd-el Krim may be the vanguard of the 
launching of Asia against Europe; Ghandi and Das may be at the 
point of destroying the British Empire; the American Negro, 
despite all precautions, may force himself into a place where he 
will enter Congress, storm Wall Street and marry white women. 

Now against such fears as these there are three possible atti- 
tudes. One is the attitude of reason and examination. What 
does the ferment in the colored world mean and how far is our 
fear of it but a reflex of its fear of us? What do colored folk 
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really want, and do their wants interfere with and oppose the just 
desires of the white world? How far is free, scientific inquiry going 
to undermine religious sanction? What is there in the objects of 
the Bolsheviki which should not appear in the objects of Ameri- 
can social reformers? These questions indicate one attitude, 
mental, moral and practical, toward great pending questions; but 
it is not the attitude which we are disposed to take today in the 
world. 

On the contrary so imminent does our danger seem to some 
people that they turn to one of two other methods. They are 
both forms of Force; one an open appeal to force: Fascismo, 
either in its bold, physical form as it is appearing in Italy and 
Spain or in its more spiritual form as it appears in American 
Fundamentalism; in the determination to drive out of the Church 
every person who will not honestly or by perjury subscribe to a 
certain, narrow, outworn and partially false creed. 

The other method is the method of Force which hides itself in 
secrecy, and that is the method of the Ku Klux Klan. It is a 
method as old as humanity. The kind of thing which men are 
afraid or ashamed to do openly and by day, they accomplish 
secretly, masked and at night. The method has certain advan- 
tages. It uses Fear to cast out Fear; it dares things at which open 
methods hesitate; it may with a certain impunity attack the high 
and the low; it need hesitate at no outrage of maiming or murder; 
it shields itself in the mob mind and then throws over all a veil of 
darkness which becomes glamor. It attracts people who other- 
wise could not be reached. It harnesses the mob. 

How is it that men who want certain things done by brute 
force can so often depend upon the mob? Total depravity, 
human hate and shadenfreude, do not explain fully the mob spirit 
in thisland. Before the wide eyes of the mob is ever the Shape of 
Fear. Back of the writhing, yelling; cruel-eyed demons who 
break, destroy, maim and lynch and burn at the stake is a knot, 
large or small, of normal human beings and these human beings at 
heart are desperately afraid of something. Of what? of many 
things but usually of losing their jobs, of being declassed, de- 
graded or actually disgraced; of losing their hopes, their savings, 
their plans for their children; of the actual pangs of hunger; of 
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dirt, of crime. And of all this, most ubiquitous in modern in- 
dustrial society is that fear of unemployment. 

It is this nucleus of ordinary men that continually gives the 
mob its initial and awful impetus. Around this nucleus, to be 
sure, gather snowball-wise all manner of flotsam, filth and human 
garbage and every inhibition of alcohol and current fashion. But 
all this is the horrible covering of this inner nucleus of Fear. 

How then is the mob to be met and quelled? If it represents 
public opinion, even passing, passionate public opinion, it cannot 
permanently be put down by the police which public opinion ap- 
points and pays. Three methods of quelling the mob are at hand, 
analogous to the three attitudes noted above: the first, by proving 
to its human, honest nucleus that the Fear is false, ill-grounded, 
unnecessary; or secondly, if its Fear is true or apparently or 
partially true, by attacking the fearful thing openly either by the 
organized police power or by frank civil war as did Mussolini and 
George Washington; or thirdly, by secret, hidden and under- 
ground ways, the method of the Ku Klux Klan. 

Why do we not take the first way? Because this is a world 
that believes in War and Ignorance and has no hope in our day of 
realizing an intelligent majority of men and Peace on Earth. 
There are many, many exceptions but in general it is true that 
there is scarcely a Bishop in Christiandom, a priest in New York, 
a President, Governor, mayor or legislator in the United States, 
a college professor or public school teacher who does not in 
the end stand by War and Ignorance as the main method for the 
settlement of our pressing human problems. And this despite 
the fact that they may deny it with their mouths every day. 

But here again open civil war like Italy’s is difficult, costly and 
hard to guide. The Right toward which it aims must be made 
obvious even if itis Wrong. In 1918 in order to win the war we 
had to make Germans into Huns and rapists. Today we have to 
make Negroes into rapists and idiots. Tomorrow we must make 
Latins, South-Eastern Europeans, Turks and other Asiatics into 
actual “lesser breeds without the law”. Some seem to see today 
anti-Christ in Catholicism, and in Jews, international plotters of 
the Protocol. Even if these things be true it is difficult to bring 
the truth clearly before the ignorant mob and guide it toward the 
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overthrow of evil. But if these be half true or wholly false, the 
mob can only be stirred by wholesale lying, and this is costly; or 
by secret underground whispering, the methods of night and 
mask, the psychology of vague and unknown ill, the innuendo 
that cannot be answered. 

Now there are two things that stand out in this explanation of 
the mob and the Klan. First, the double tongues of our leaders 
in religion and social uplift; and secondly, this fear of losing jobs. 
Dayton, Tennessee brought the first vividly to our minds. We 
heard of a sudden, people talking a religious patois which edu- 
cated folk had well nigh forgotten: Biblical Truth; the Plan of 
Salvation; the Blood of Christ. And suddenly we began to see 
what results widespread ignorance of modern science not only had 
brought but could bring under the leadership of the demagogue. 
It sent a thrill of amazement through us. 

But whom had we to blame? Manifestly, not the farmers and 
shopkeepers of Tennessee, but those intellectual leaders of the 
United States who have been willing to subscribe to a religious 
dogma that they did not honestly believe and yet which they were 
willing that the mass of people should think they were believing. 
Was there any surer way of destroying the ability of the Man of 
the Street to think straight and argue logically? And to stop 
even his endeavor to think, comes the Fundamentalist; and his 
answer to Science is Dogma; and his reason for bringing it forward 
is again, not perverse hatred of the Truth, but the Shape of Fear. 
The religionist of today sees the sanctions of moral conduct being 
swept and battered away, laughed at and caricatured. How 
shall he meet this wicked thing? He can doit by intelligence and 
argument and persuasion or he can do it by dogma which is spirit- 
ual mob-violence; today he is choosing the mob. 

Or again; why is it that in a rich country like the United States, 
in many respects the richest and most prosperous organization of 
men in the world, we continually have mobs fighting and doing 
unutterable things because at bottom men are afraid of being 
unable to earn a respectable living? The answer is that our post- 
war prosperity is built more on gambling than on honest pro- 
ductive industry. Gambling was the result of war, born in 
war time and coming from the sudden demand for technique 
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machinery and goods, which paid those who happened to hold 
them enormous marginal rents. The chance to the gambler, the 
promoter and the manipulator of industry has come during the 
reconstruction since the war, in the monopoly of land and homes, 
in the manipulation of industrial power, in the use of new inventions 
and discoveries, in the reorganization of corporate ownership. 

We have today in the United States, cheek by jowl, Prosperity 
and Depression. Depression among those who are selling their 
services, raising raw material and manufacturing goods; prosper- 
ity among those who are manipulating prices, monopolizing land 
and mortgaging ability and output. 

How shall we meet this situation? Again we revert to the 
three paths: first and foremost by the spread of wider and deeper 
understanding among the masses of men of the modern industrial 
process and the method of distributing income, so that intelli- 
gently we may attack Production and Distribution and re-make 
industrial society. Or, a second method, by hue and cry and 
propaganda to stop all criticism and desire for change by dubbing 
every reformer “Bolshevik” and by frightening the wage earner 
with loss of the very foundation of his wage. And this is the kind 
of attack that again easily sinks to the whispering courses under- 
ground and attempts to save modern industry through mobs 
engineered by the secret Ku Klux Klan. 

I can no better illustrate my meaning than by an actual case. 
The world has forgotten Mer Rouge—the Red Sea of Louisiana 
where a few years ago a terrible series of murders was laid at the 
doors of the Ku Klux Klan. It was so horrible a tale that we 
hastened to forget it before we really understood it. But it de- 
served thought and intelligent comprehension. 

The cotton and sugar soil of the Mississippi and Red River 
valleys form a junction in Louisiana. It is a section bounded on 
the south by the scene of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, on the north by 
the Helena riots, and on the east by that bit of hell which is some- 
times called the Mississippi Delta. In the center of this district, 
in northeastern Louisiana, is Morehouse Parish and in the midst 
of Morehouse Parish is Mer Rouge. Mer Rouge has the peculiar 
problems of a littie town in the Black Belt. It is ruled by the 
whites, and since the whites must stand united as rulers there is 
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among them a rather extreme sense of social equality which even 
wealth and education cannot wholly break down. They go to the 
same churches and there their social life centers. They send 
their children to the same schools except the few that go away to 
boarding school. All this works out fairly well as long as the 
character of the ruling class of whites is essentially homologous. 
But today a change is taking place in Morehouse Parish. There 
are about 20,000 inhabitants there. The white population has 
increased from five to six thousand in the last ten years while the 
Negro population has decreased from fourteen to thirteen thou- 
sand. This is because of the migration of Negro laborers to the 
city and north; so that instead of being a county three-fourths 
black it is today about two-thirds black. To replace these mi- 
grating Negroes the poor whites from the neighborhood have been 
pressing in. They stream in especially from one poor county 
directly toward the east where there is a majority of poor whites 
and these new comers bring problems, problems of unrest, of 
drink, of gambling, of wayward women. 

Now Mer Rouge has traditions of the time when its white folk 
were great landowners protecting their women in elaborate homes 
and having a pretentious social code. These newer and poorer 
whites coming in not only brought a lower moral tone but a new 
economic condition. ‘They have become tenant farmers, so that 
between 1900 and 1920 there was an increase of nearly one-third 
in the number of tenants. But the great landowners are still in 
the ascendancy, two hundred and fifty of them with farms of one 
hundred to more than a thousand acres, with crops valued at two 
and one half million dollars a year, chiefly cotton, corn and sugar 
cane. In addition to this the value of the land is rapidly increas- 
ing. It has doubled every ten years since 1900. Then too, to 
complicate the situation further there are a number of small 
Negro farmers who own their own land, some two hundred and 
thirty-one in all as compared with the two hundred and fifty 
large white landowners and one hundred and nineteen small white 
owners. One can easily scent here tremendous and bitter rivalry 
between the rich and poor white owners, between the owners and 
tenants, between the white and black owners, and crushed under 
all of it lie the mass of black tenants. These tenants are igno- 
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rant,forty per cent. of them acknowledge that they cannot read or 
write, and in truth this number should probably be sixty or seven- 
ty per cent. There is no modern wage system, but nearly all is 
barter and debt peonage. The county reported only one hundred 
dollars a year in wages for each worker, and this included the white 
workers as well as the colored. 

Here then we have the setting. Here is the little town of Mer 
Rouge, which proposes to stop the growing lawlessness among the 
whites and the breaking down of social conventions. Shall it 
openly appeal to the ballot? Certainly not. There are 6,524 
Negroes of voting age and only 3,000 whites; but of course there 
is no question in Mer Rouge of the black man’s voting. A thou- 
sand or more Negroes are landowners able to read and write, 
but they cannot vote. The white women, too, are disfranchised 
despite the law, so that the voting population consists of about 
1,500 white men, and among these the new white tenants, shop- 
keepers, artisans and small landowners, or in other words the 
lawless and easy-going new comers, could outvote the whole 
aristocracy. 

Mer Rouge, therefore, turned to the Ku Klux Klan, and when 
afterward the matter came out it defended itself and claimed 
with undoubted truth that the Ku Klux Klan was an organiza- 
tion of the best elements in the community and that they were 
trying to put down the worst, believing that they could do by 
secrecy and force what they could not do openly at the polls. It 
was natural for them to come to this conclusion. Secrecy, force 
and murder have been part of the Black Belt social economy for 
fifty years. The landlords lived with their hands on the trigger. 
Formerly this was because of the fear of servile revolt or the hint 
of it. That fear is still there; but in addition to that there is 
another fear and these men did not hesitate. They were used to 
taking the law in their hands. They face baffling social prob- 
lems. A white face is no longer a badge of aristocracy. A white 
woman may be rival to a black concubine. Formerly the rela- 
tions of white men and colored women were open and complacent. 
The sheriff’s son recently was killed in a colored woman’s cabin. 
Then too the sex distribution is illuminating: More colored 
women than colored men and eleven per cent. more white men 
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than white women. To this are added the bootleggers and the 
loose white women. There is no place, no treatment for them. 
Colored women, however decent, can always be treated like 
prostitutes; but unless white prostitutes are treated like ladies the 
whole scheme of white supremacy fails. 

All this led logically, as Mer Rouge thought, to one solution: 
bootleggers, gamblers and bad women were to be driven out by 
the Ku Klux Klan. But they miscalculated. The new whites 
fought back. They were not scared by hoods and nightgowns. 
The result was appalling. Kidnapping, whipping, murder al- 
most wholesale, torture that would shame the Middle Ages, an 
atmosphere of terror, hatred and feud that attracted the atten- 
tion of the world. And in the midst of it all the black, driven 
cattle who form sixty-eight per cent. of the population were dumb. 

Here were white men afraid of degradation; here were white 
men afraid of hunger; here were black men afraid of hunger and 
black men afraid of death. And here were secret midnight oath 
and murder seeking to right it all. 

Such were the elements that make for secret mob law: eco- 
nomic rivalry, race hatred, class hatred, sex rivalry, religious 
dogmatism and before all the Shape of Fear. For years and 
centuries this method of organized secrecy, sworn to unlimited 
and ruthless action, has been used to accomplish certain things. 
Strong arguments have been brought to defend it and it may be 
admitted that one can easily see circumstances when the only way 
to make the survival of certain ideas and ideals certain, would be 
to force them through by secrecy and stealth. 

But are we ready to say that this is the case in the first half of 
the twentieth century? Can we fora moment admit this? Is not 
the very thought a monstrous attack upon all that civilization and 
religion have accomplished? 

What is there after all, of truth back of what the Klan attacks? 
And perhaps first, what does the Klan attack? I will not stop to 
argue this. I simply quote from their own blank application for 
membership seven of their twenty questions: ““7.—Were your 
parents born in the United States of America?” ‘“‘8.—Are you a 
Gentile or Jew?” ‘“9.—Are you of the white race or of a colored 
race?” “13.—Do you believe in White Supremacy?” “15.— 
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What is your religious faith?” ‘‘17.—Of what religious faith are 
your parents?” ‘“‘20.—Do you owe ANY KIND of allegiance to 

any foreign nation, government, institution, sect, people, ruler or 

person?” 

Here then is clearly the groundwork for opposition to the 
foreign-born, the Jew, the colored races and the Catholic Church. 
I am not the one to defend Catholic or Jew. The Catholic 
Church and modern European civilization are largely synony- 
mous and to attack the one is to accuse the other. For the al- 
leged followers of Jesus Christ and worshipers of the Old Testa- 
ment to revile Hebrew culture is too impudent for words. But in 
this crazy combination of hates fathered by the Ku Klux Klan 
(and so illogical that in any intelligent country it would be 
laughed out of court), is included the American Negro. What is 
the indictment against him? He wasa slave. He is ignorant. 
He is poor. He has the stigmata of poverty and ignorance—that 
is crime. He laughs and sings and dances. He is black. He 
isn’t all black. The very statement of such a bill of indictment is 
like accusing ashes of fire. The real arraignment of the Negro is 
the fear that white America with its present machinery is not 
going to be able to keep black folk down. They are achieving 
equality with startling swiftness. Neither caricature nor con- 
tempt, rape of women or insult of children, murder or burning at 
the stake, have succeeded in daunting this extraordinary group. 

Against it open reasoning and argument has been employed but 
it has failed to convince even those who employed it. This was 
followed by propaganda; and the propaganda of emphasizing 
“race’’, “racial” characteristics, “racial” inferiority, is a propa- 
ganda which according to all modern scientific dicta is unreliable 
and untrue. Yet these terms flourish and these things are taught in 
school and college; they appear in books and lectures and they are 
used because of what men want them to accomplish, namely, the 
continual fear and hate of black folk instead of that natural re- 
bound of sympathy and admiration which their work in a half 
century deserves. 

But as [have said, even this propaganda has not been successful. 
What next then? Next comes the Ku Klux Klan. Next comes 
the leadership of mob and perpetration of outrage by forces, 
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secret, hidden and underground. And the danger and shame are 
not in the movement itself, so much as in the wide tolerance and 
sympathy which its methods evoke among educated and decent 
Americans. These people see in the Ku Klux Klan a way of 
doing and saying that which they themselves are ashamed to do 
and say. Go into any western town from Pittsburgh to Kansas 
City: “The Klan? Silly—but/—You see these Catholics, rich, 
powerful, silent, organized. Got all the foreigners corraled—I 
don’t know. And Jews—the Jews own the country. They are 
trying to rule the world. They are too smart, pushing, impu- 
dent. And niggers! Andthatisn’tall. Dagoes, Japs; and then 
Russia! I tell you we gotta do something. The Klan?—silly, 
of course—but—.” 

Thus the Ku Klux Klan is doing a job which the American 
people, or certainly a considerable portion of them, want done; 
and they want it done because as a nation they have fear of the 
Jew, the immigrant, the Negro. They realize that the American 
of English descent is not holding his own physically or spiritually 
in this country; that America survives and flourishes because of 
the alien immigrant with his strong arm, his simple life, his faith 
and hope, his song, his art, his religion. They realize that no 
group in the United States is working harder to push themselves 
forward and upward than the\Negroes; and over all this rises the 
Shape of Fear. 

The worst aspect of all this is that when we resort to the under- 
ground method it involves a conscious surrender of Truth. It 
must base itself upon lies. One of the greatest difficulties in 
estimating the power and spread of the Ku Klux Klan is that its 
members are evidently sworn to lie. They are ordered to deny 
their membership in the Klan; they are ordered to deny their 
participation in certain of its deeds; they are ordered above all to 
keep at least partially secret its real objects and desires. Now 
the lie has often been used to advance human culture, but it is an 
extremely dangerous weapon, and surely we have lived beyond the 
need of it today. 

Consequently the greatest thing that we have to fear in any 
such underground movement as the Ku Klux Klan, a thing that 
makes it much more fearful than anything that has been alleged 
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of Bolshevism or Fascism, is the danger and ease of its being used 
for exactly the opposite of the things for which it is established 
or which the thoughts or ideals which its leaders profess. If it 
is possible to establish a widespread underground movement 
against Jews, Negroes and Catholics, why isn’t it just as easy to 
establish similar movements against millionaires, machinery and 
foreign commerce, or against “‘ Anglo-Saxons”, Protestants and 
Germans, or against any set of people or set of ideas which any 
particular group of people dislike, hate or fear? It may be said 
that at present it is possible to mobilize larger numbers of people 
in a common hatred against the Hebrew race, the black race, and 
the Catholic Church than against any similar things; but this is 
not necessarily true and it certainly is not true in all places and 
will not be true at all times. 

Without doubt, of all the dangerous weapons that civilized man 
has attempted to use in order to advance human culture the se- 
cret mass lie is the most dangerous and the most apt to prove a 
boomerang. This is the real thing that we are to fear in the Ku 
Klux Klan. We need not fear its logic. It hasnologic. What- 
ever there is of truth in its hatred of three groups of Americans 
can be discussed openly and fearlessly by civilized men. If 
Negroes are ignorant underbidders of labor, unhealthy and lazy 
aspirants to undeserved equality there are plain and well-known 
social restraints and remedies. First, to improve the condition of 
Negroes so far as it is improvable; secondly, to teach them the 
reason behind the objections to their rise so far as there are rea- 
sons; and above all to examine thoroughly and honestly what the 
real questions at issue are. If the hierarchy of the Catholic 
church is in any way threatening democracy in America there is a 
chance for perfectly open and honest investigation and conference 
between this young democracy and that old and honorable gov- 
ernment of the spirit of men. If the Jew in self-defense against 
age-long persecution has closed his fist against the world there is 
more than a chance to clasp that human hand. In fine, unless 
we are willing to give up human civilization in order to preserve 
civilization we cannot for a moment contemplate turning to 
secret, underground methods as a cure for anything; and the 
appearance of such a movement is not a case where we stop to ask 
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whether the movement in itself has at present laudable objects or 
not. It does not make any difference what the Ku Klux Klan is 
fighting for or against. Its method is wrong and dangerous and 
uncivilized, and those who oppose it, whether they be its victims 
like the Jews, Catholics and Negroes, or those who are lauded as 
its moral sponsors like the white Southerners, the American 
Legion and the “Anglo-Saxons”, it is the duty of all these 
people to join together in solemn phalanx against the method 
which is an eternal menace to human culture. 
W. E. Bureuarpt Dv Bors. 





THE KU KLUX KLAN OF TODAY 


BY WILLIAM STARR MYERS 
Professor of Politics, Princeton University 


Ir is just a little more than two years since I contributed an 


article to Taz Nortn American Review under the title Know 
Nothing and Ku Kluz Klan, in which the position was taken that 
the movement, of which this organization is the outstanding 
representative, embodied a sincere, though mistaken, effort to 
preserve intact those peculiar principles based upon individual 
responsibility in religion and law that have found their expression 
in this country and in the institutions known as “‘ American”. 
There were reasons which gave superficial cause for the fears of 
our self-appointed protectors of America, such as alien organiza- 
tions in our midst, interference in politics by various religious 
bodies, and an overwhelming influx of immigrants. On the other 
hand, the Ku Klux Klan was merely a recrudescence of a like 
movement, the “Know Nothings”’ of some seventy years ago, and 
likewise would follow its earlier prototype in gradual disintegra- 
tion and decay, due to the fact that while professing “‘one hundred 
per cent. Americanism”’, in itself it was a direct denial of two of 
the most fundamental principles upon which our country and its 
Government are built—namely, racial and religious freedom. 
While I do not desire to appear opinionated or self-complacent, 
yet after going over the events of the last two years in retrospect, 
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as well as looking at the present situation with its somewhat 
changing emphasis of debate, I feel under no compulsion to 
change in any essential particular the judgments written down at 
that time. 

It is true that the Klan still has its devotees and exerts its 
strength in certain localities, but all fear of its power has vanished 
except with regard to politics where, by skilful use of propaganda 
and prejudice, it is able to throw its weight for or against the 
candidates of either of the two major parties and thus can exert an 
influence far greater in proportion than its actual numbers other- 
wise would warrant. But in doing this, it is no more meretricious 
than the labor unions, Anti-Saloon League, agricultural societies, 
and religious and racial blocs in our large cities, especially in the 
East, and probably should not be feared or combatted more than 
they; for all alike are by their actions running perilously near the 
same charge of undemocratic and un-American activity, since 
class and democracy are never synonymous terms. 

Thus we see two United States Senators from the Middle West, 
one of whom is especially vociferous in his protestations of party 
loyalty and simon-pure partizanship, make a complete somer- 
sault and, owing to fear of the Klan, vote against their party 
leader, Mr. Coolidge, and the specific pledge of their party plat- 
form at the Cleveland Convention of 1924, and oppose the rati- 
fication of the World Court protocol, although said ratification 
was accomplished only in the weak and tenuous fashion fathered 
by the Swanson Reservations. Also the Klan undoubtedly plays 
an important part in elections in certain parts of New York 
State, New Jersey, Colorado, Oklahoma and Texas, making its 
effects doubly sure in primary nominations and exerting a nega- 
tive influence on platforms and party pronouncements. But 
aside from these instances there would seem to be no question that 
the Klan as an organization has passed its zenith and already is on 
the wane. Disturbances and schism in its official hierarchy in 
Georgia and Colorado are the unfailing sign, for people who are in 
the first flush of their enthusiasm for a cause are seldom interested 

in anything but expansion and outside aggression. When a 
point of stability is reached, then comes the time for “reorganiza- 
tion”, heart-burnings and jealousies. 
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It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the wider the extent of 
such an organization as the Ku Klux Klan, the weaker its effect 
in any one locality. Relying as it does upon mob psychology and 
mass action, it inevitably will “break” when spread out too thin. 
Or like a prairie fire, it is hottest and most dangerous when ex- 
tending over new territory, while leaving behind merely lifeless or 
smouldering remains. 

Its opponents have learned a much-needed lesson. When the 
Klan first appeared it was met with widespread and vociferous 
condemnation. Metropolitan newspapers, evidently scenting the 
opportunity for wild exaggeration, fantastic romancing, and 
vituperation of the most popular type, went into a campaign 
against it with unbridled enthusiasm, probably with an eye to 
increased circulation, larger advertising reach, and the consequent 
good results on the right side of the monthly balance sheet. If 
the stories going the rounds of journalistic circles may be credited 
even in part, these results were financially all that were to be 
expected. At the same time the cheap politician, “popular” 
ecclesiastic and self-styled “publicist” went on the rampage and 
played the game to the limit of popular consumption—or what 
they imagined to be such. Church and synagogue echoed with 
denunciation, “forums” and other “community” enterprises 
wildly applauded outspoken damnation of the entire membership 
of the Klan, good, bad and indifferent (or sometimes “plain 
fools”), and all redounded to the glory and advertising of that 
same organization. The more it was condemned the more its 
members, often honest and sincere, though misguided, believers in 
the imminent danger of the overthrow of their country, were con- 
vinced of the need of its activities if America were to be “saved”. 
The Ku Klux Klan throve from the character and numbers of the 
enemies it had made. 

Then followed the inevitable reaction, and the mob spirit on 
both sides happily cooled down. The politicians of a demagogic 
stripe as usual overplayed their hands, and were as intolerant in 
their charges of “Klan influence” as the Klan members were in 
their most active moments. There was just as much fanaticism 
and lunacy in the opposition as in the advocates. And now the 
people of sober common sense, in all walks of life and of all reli- 
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gious belief or none at all, and the leading citizens both of Ameri- 
can and foreign ancestry, have resumed their influence and have 
called a halt on the wild exaggerations. If ever there were 
needed a proof of the essential soundness and common sense of the 
American people, we are seeing it today. The Klan is just about 
as lively a national institution as the ghost of the Know Nothing 
party might be supposed to be, after about eighty years’ decent 
burial. About sixty or seventy years from now there probably 
will be another like organization, but we of today need not worry 
much on that score; and probably the infants of the present day’ 
later will show the usual American aptitude for dealing ade- 
quately with such a problem when it arises. 

There is another side of the question, however, which should 
not leave us in any too complacent a frame of mind. That is the 
continued existence of the same fanatical intolerance, the same 
desire for group autocracy on the part of various minorities, that 
has been the dominating spirit and controlling influence of the Ku 
Klux Klan. While it is forsaking more formal organization and 
the “mass play” of bizarre and fantastic regalia, yet it is as much 
awake as ever and can only be overcome by the two-fold process 
of education through the results of calm discussion and pitiless 
publicity, and the circumspect action and frank acceptance of 
unreserved loyalty to this country and its institutions on the part 
of various racial and religious enclaves that have sometimes 
shown a tendency toward selfish or unpatriotic aggrandizement. 

It may seem a small matter, but it may be said in this con- 
nection that one of the great causes of anti-foreign prejudice 
among our farmers and other country people is the crowds of 
“owner-drivers” of automobiles that swarm out of the cities 
upon every road within a radius of fifty to one hundred miles 
upon practically every Sunday and holiday of the year, and es- 
pecially during the summer months. These people, often of for- 
eign birth and comparatively recent immigration, not only “hog 
the road” and drive in the most reckless manner, but commit 
wide and serious depredations upon the gardens, orchards, woods 
and private property of the rural dwellers. The strength of the 
Ku Klux movement in these sections is probably a direct result, 
and only better policing of the roads, with better manners upon 
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the part of the visitors, will allay this prejudice that is visited 
without discrimination upon all those whom the farmers are 
pleased to designate as “foreigners”. It is the seemingly small 
thing that so often has a great effect upon public opinion. 

In dealing with a wider phase of the subject, mention should be 
made of another condition that but few people realize. While the 
overwhelming majority of our people have reached the point of 
willing acceptance of our membership in the so-called World 
Court, yet there is a widespread opposition, intensified to the 
nth degree with regard to the League of Nations, due to the fact 
that both these world-organizations are potentially, at least, 
under the control of the Latin and Catholic nations of Europe and 
Central and South America. Arguments based upon the well- 
known truth that there are no proofs of ill results from any such 
situation are met by the calm reassertion of the potential facts, 
and it looks as though we are about to meet renewed opposition to 
an adequate and expanding American policy in world affairs, and 
one in accord with the position of the United States as a world 
Power, by localism and provincialism of a new order. Our inter- 
national position no longer will be based upon an historic policy of 
isolation and non-interference, but upon the questionable and 
degrading influences of racial and religious prejudice. Although 
we may have every confidence that our people again will recover 
from this new form of the malady, yet it contains possibilities of 
dangerous results and of international complications that are 
disturbing to say the least. 

Another influence, and one that cuts athwart all the lines 
mentioned above and applies alike to Jew and Gentile, Catholic 
and Protestant, is so-called Fundamentalism. The Scopes trial 
of last summer was a ghastly and humiliating spectacle of the 
clash of two types of fanaticism, extremely radical and conserva- 
tive and, in the opinion of the writer, personified by protagonists 
alike ignorant of the real principles of the case, and totally incap- 
able of understanding the relative meaning and merits of either 
science or religion. This renewed attempt to legislate a person’s 
belief, or control the subjective processes of an individual mind by 
objective authority, is going to fail as surely as the intolerance of 
the Ku Klux Klan is failing, for it is merely the turning of the 
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same type of prejudice and fanatical emotion into another 
direction. The early settlers in this country in large part were 
driven to take refuge here from autocratic attempts of the same 
kind, and for that reason they finally so modelled the institutions 
of this nation as to preclude the success of any later attempt to 
revive such outworn medieval action. Any such movement, 
therefore, is even more opposed to the real American spirit than 
the racial and religious prejudice fostered by the Ku Klux Klan. 
At present, this spirit is manifesting itself in a perfect debauch 
of mandatory legislation—at the hands of Congress, State legis- 
latures, and even the ordinance-making authority of local govern- 
ments. The extent of this mania has recently been summed up by 
Professor A. F. Pollard of the University of London as follows: 
To Americans, Acts of Congress were not so much a means of change as a 
method of putting on record moral aspirations, a liturgy rather than legisla- 
tion; and the statute book was less the fiat of the State than a book of common 
prayer. The Constitution was the ark of a covenant with more than a mere 
contractual sanction. It was almost a national church into which, in default 
of any other, Americans were baptized; and it was once described by a Presi- 


994 


dent as “the greatest government that God has ever made”. 


It is not too much to hope and believe, that when any such 
movement reaches a final test before the bar of public opinion, the 
decision will be in exact accord with the essential American con- 
viction as summed up in the old Virginia “Bill for Establishing 
Religious Freedom”—‘‘that the opinions of men are not the 
object of civil government, nor under its jurisdiction”. This 
principle is put into practical application in the following ade- 
quate words, which should always be the guiding star of the 
American citizen of whatever faith or creed, when in doubt as to 
the proper mode of action: 

It is time enough for the rightful purposes of civil government for its officers 
to interfere when principles break out into overt acts against peace and good 
order. .. . Truth is great and will prevail if left to herself; . . . she is the 
proper and sufficient antagonism to error, and has nothing to fear from the 
conflict unless by human interposition disarmed of her natural weapons, free 
argument and debate; errors ceasing to be dangerous when it is permitted 
freely to contradict them. 

Witu1aM STarR Myers. 


1 Factors in American History; pages 83-84. 









NOCTURNE 
(After the French of J. K. Huysmans) 
BY R. L. MEGROZ 


The wan moon kindles a fermenting of fire 
In the sun’s mirror, that now glimmering sea. 
All sleeps. One bulbul swooning with desire, 
Alone, sings yet his lovely melody. 


The night wind, muted by the moon, no more 
In the green mystery of branches heaves; 
Stars wordless in the silent gloom downpour 
Pale blue kisses through the parted leaves. 


Long luxury of dreaming upon death 

Drowses the soul of things where slow seas range: 
Sometimes this forest hardly stirs a breath 

Under the furtive shudder of seasonal change. 


Now blur the leaves in mist. With gathering crystals 
Dews dropping from the azure zenith coat 

In close-encrusting pear! the lifted pistils 

Of nenuphars that on the dark pool float. 


The gloom yields nought—nor wings, nor wind, nor voice, 
Except, in the remotest woodland shades, 

A brook on tree-drift dropping with quick noise, 

From which uprise fresh echoes of cascades. 
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NATIONALISM AND THE VERNACULAR 
IN CHINA 


BY LOW KWANG-LAI 


PEOPLE in this country are more or less familiar with the po- 
litical and industrial changes that have taken place in China 
through the writings of prolific journalists and the perennial 
stream of books on China, issuing from the protean press. But 
however important these changes and however valuable these 
publications, there is one great change, one great movement, 
about which there is a conspiracy of silence on the part of the 
writers on China in this country, and yet it is a movement 
fraught with the most serious consequences and exercising an un- 
paralleled influence on the intellectual and spiritual life of the 
Chinese people. If the transformation of the Chinese Monarchy 
into the Chinese Republic is an event politically significant, the 
change from the classical Chinese language into the vernacular, 
the language as it is spoken today by the people, is nothing short 
of an intellectual and spiritual revolution, which arouses the 
creative energy of the Chinese people and awakens the dormant 
national consciousness of the four hundred millions. It is 
through this medium of the spoken language, newly discovered 
and exalted to the plane of time honored language, that the 
Chinese people are giving expression to their emotions and feel- 
ings, hitherto suppressed because trammeled by the restraining 
influences of the classical language. Hostile criticism may say 
that the Chinese students who are the cause of the Shanghai 
trouble and are behind most of the anti-foreign agitations need 
sound chastisement by the Chinese Government. But in looking 
upon Chinese students as mere school children who have escaped 
the salutary influence of the rod, the critics have failed to under- 
stand the psychology of the new Chinese language and the signif- 
icance of the whole movement. For the fundamental difference 
between the classical Chinese and the vernacular is that the for- 
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mer, like the French of the seventeenth century and the English 
of Addison’s time, is a language marked by the virtues of re- 
straint, order and unity, whereas the vernacular Chinese, like the 
language used in the Romantic period of European literature, is a 
language distinguished by such qualities as diversity and exuber- 
ance. If with the Classicists all is reason and sweet calm, with the 
Romanticists—and the Chinese writing in the vernacular are all 
Romanticists—all is wild imagining and unbridled emotions. 
“Gefiihl ist alles.” That is the keynote to the Chinese Vernacular 
Movement, the Romantic Movement in Chinese Literature. 
The leader of the Romantic Movement in Chinese Literature, 
Dr. Hu Shih, attributed the sudden rise of this movement partly 
to the fact that the classical language had ceased to be a living 
tongue as early as the second century, B.C., and that its continued 
use as a medium of expression was due to the ingenuity of the 
Chinese mind, namely, the invention of the examination system, 
which required of every candidate a thorough knowledge of 
classics, and thus perpetuated the language used by Confucius 
and his contemporaries. While this statement contains germs of 
truth, it is to be remembered that a language which Dr. Hu con- 
siders as having been dead in 120, B.C., had produced marvelous 
things in prose and poetry down to the very time when this new 
movement was launched by Dr. Hu Shih and others, and had 
been adequate as a medium of expression and as a literary in- 
strument, comparable to any language in Europe. It would cer- 
tainly be flying in the face of facts to say what Dr. Hu implied in 
his pronouncement, that the prose and poetry of the Tang 
Dynasty, the Augustan period of Chinese literature, were utterly 
valueless and that the language of the Tang poets was inadequate 
to express the feelings and ideas of the Chinese of that period. 
Besides, the process of evolution has been going on in the Chinese 
language just as it has been going on in the languages of other 
countries, and the prose of one Chinese Dynasty is as different 
from the prose of another, as the prose of the eighteenth century 
is different from the prose of the nineteenth century. Eccentrics 
there are of course in each period whose aim it is to stop the 
march of history and perform the heroic but impossible task of 
turning the clock back. But the prose or poetry as it was written 
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by the Chinese people at large at any one period always reflected 
the mind and the changes of psychology of the people at that 
time, and the classical language therefore was not without vitality 
and the power of growth. 

But after China came under the rule of the Mongol tribes, the 
Chinese language became somewhat rigid and inelastic through 
the imposition of strict literary canons and standards which are 
entirely pseudo-classical and Procrustean. One can get an idea 
of the classicality of the Chinese language if one recalls the French 
prose or poetry of the neo-classical period: the introduction into 
writings of colloquial expressions and newly coined words is con- 
sidered a literary crime and the temptation to do so is to be re- 
sisted with all the scrupulosity of one’s conscience. In other 
words, the Chinese language has followed the dangerous tendency 
to pay its highest homage to form, to the neglect of content, with 
the result that what happened in the neo-classical period in 
Europe has happened in China. 

With the introduction of Western knowledge and Western 
sciences, the difficulty of expression was felt by every translator 
and writer. To pour new wine into old bottles was a task im- 
possible of fulfilment. But the adherents of the classical school 
have indomitable courage, and stoical contempt of admitting 
defeat at the first encounter. Thus Dr. Yen Fu used classical 
Chinese to translate Montesquieu, John Stuart Mill, Huxley, 
Herbert Spencer and Darwin; and the dignity and beauty of his 
style has compelled the admiration even of his opponents. 
Indeed it was through what the French call hauteur in his style 
that some of the common biological terms have become house- 
hold words in China. Mr. Lin Shu is another example of trans- 
lators in the classical Chinese. He has translated, in the course 
of twenty-five years, over one hundred and fifty novels by Eng- 
lish, French and American authors. Mr. Liang Chi-chao, a 
great Chinese scholar and writer, one of the leaders of the reform 
movement of 1898, and Mr. Chang Shih-chao, a well known 
writer on political subjects, have both tried to infuse new blood 
into the exhausted stock of the Chinese classical language, the 
former by a generous admission of all the terminology and 
phraseology which had never been allowed to enter the sacred 
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precincts of the classical language, and, the latter, by the intro- 
duction from European languages of the elements of logical 
precision and syntactical complexity in order to equip the ema- 
ciated classical language with resources to express the abstract 
and complex ideas of the modern world. The results that have 
been achieved by these writers are highly satisfactory, as the 
expository and argumentative prose of these two writers is of rare 
beauty and clarity. 

But, as I have pointed out, what is wrong with the Chinese 
classical language is the over-emphasis on form to the neglect of 
substance, and, although scholars like Yen Fu and Liang Chi- 
chao, publicists like Chang Shih-chao and Huang Yuan-yong, 
have succeeded in endowing the classical language with the in- 
tellectual riches of the West, yet the classical Chinese has not 
been able to give free expression to the emotions and feelings of 
the modern Chinese who have been not only insulted but also 
injured by the Western nations and whose need of finding an out- 
let for them is most urgent. Now the vernacular Chinese, 
though far from possessing such qualities as dignity and elegance, 
is yet a better medium to pour one’s vials of wrath and to give 
vent to one’s indignation and griefs and joys. It is true that the 
vernacular at the hands of most practitioners is most crude and 
lends itself to unabashed vulgarity and grossness, but it is full of 
possibilities and can remedy the fundamental defects of the classi- 
cal language if the sense of historical continuity is not lost sight 
of. Whatever the vernacular may develop into and whether the 
consequences it will produce are for good or ill, there is not the 
slightest doubt that as a medium for the expression of elementary 
emotions and feelings it far surpasses the classical language. I 
do not mean to say that the way the advocates of the vernacular 
language express themselves will meet with the approval of the 
Classicists; a poet like Landor will prefer to sigh rather than to 
wail; but when a nation is torn by unending civil war and when 
it is at the same time continually bullied by its aggressive neigh- 
bors, the atmosphere thus engendered is necessarily one of in- 
tense gloom and bitterness, and a means has to be found to 
relieve the tension of the atmosphere. This the vernacular aims 


to accomplish. 
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The close relation between the Vernacular Movement and the 
advent of the nationalistic spirit is thus clear. It will now be 
useful to give a brief survey of the movement itself. It is always 
a sign of genius to discover the tendency of popular feeling and 
thought and to steal a march upon one’s contemporaries by 
boldly proclaiming it. This kind of genius is a more common 
phenomenon in the West, for the West, more radical and always 
looking forward, takes more delight in adventure than the East, 
while the East, generally conservative and harking back to the 
past with wistful feelings, is more conventional and is more or 
less suspicious of innovations and change. Thus Dr. Hu Shih, 
a graduate of Columbia University, is greatly to be admired for 
his boldness in raising the standard of revolt in the literary world 
of China. 

The movement had its humble beginnings in a controversy 
started by Dr. Hu and a few of his friends while he was a student 
in Cornell University as to the suitability of the vernacular as a 
medium for prose as well as poetry. The controversy went on 
for some time until on the first day of the year 1917 Dr. Hu pub- 
lished his article on Some Suggestions for the Reform of Chinese 
Literature, in which he said that literature changes with time, 
that every age has its own distinctive literature, that from the 
standpoint of historical evolution the great novels written in the 
Pet Hua (vernacular) must be regarded as the only great master- 
pieces during the last centuries, and that the Pet Hua will un- 
doubtedly be employed as the effective tool for all literary com- 
position in the future. In February of the same year his friend 
Chen Tu-shiu published his article on A Revolution in Literature, 
which, as Dr. Hu said, was a sympathetic response to his article, 
In Dr. Hu’s second article entitled The Historical View of Lit- 
erature he again pointed out that as theancients had produced their 
literature it was our turn to create the new literature of our age; 
and that the Pei Hua literature, which had grown both in bulk 
and in intrinsic quality, was sufficient to indicate to us the 
tendency of historical evolution in Chinese literature. In April, 
1918, he published his article on A Constructive Revolution in 
Literature which, as he says, was summed up in the sentence: 
“Produce literature in the national language and you will have a 
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national language of literary worth.” He quoted in this article 
the examples of Pléiade in French literature, of Dante in Italian 
literature, and of Wickliffe and Chaucerin England. In the same 
article he said that the literature produced in the last two thousand 
years by the literary men in China was dead, because they used 
a dead language and dead language could not produce living 
literature. He thought it high time for the present generation 
to hold funeral services for the classical language. 

This, however, does not seem to me to harmonize with his 
vaunted historical bias, for any student of history and of liter- 
ature is familiar with the idea of historical continuity, and knows 
that a sudden break with the past is not only undesirable but 
impossible in any sphere of human endeavor and human thought. 
It is obvious that every age should have its literature, just as 
every season should have its fashion, but it does not follow from 
this that the fashions do not often echo the so-called buried styles 
of the past and that literature should not take its point of de- 
parture from the preceding age. So there is great confusion of 
thought in Dr. Hu’s claim to historical bias and at the same time 
calling the classical literature dead and gone, to be consigned to 
oblivion. His theory, again, contradicts flatly his practice and 
his own experience, for his clear and charming vernacular style 
is largely due to his thorough knowledge of the classical works 
and his early apprenticeship in the difficult art of writing ex- 
cellent prose. It is my suspicion that it is his rich intellectual 
equipment that has made him eclipse the glimmering lights on 
the literary horizon in China at the present time. For it is to be 
borne in mind that the difference between the vernacular and 
the classical Chinese is not really very great, though it is notice- 
able enough, and the line of demarcation had never been sharply 
drawn in the past between the two; the glorious days of the 
Chinese literature, when there were giants like Li Tai-pu and 
Tu Fu, were not unlike those of the reign of Elizabeth; there were 
then no artificial rules or conventions for the writer to obey; all 
that he needed to follow were the dictates of his artistic con- 
science and the instinct for perfection. That was the real 
classical period of Chinese literature. But the classical tradition 
could not last long without giving rise to abuse; that has hap- 
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pened in French and English literature and in the literature of 
other European countries, and now it has happened in China. 
In the West no one would, however, have the courage to say that 
immortals like Milton and Shakespeare are no longer to be stud- 
ied. For what is literature but the accumulated storehouse of 
thoughts and feelings of the past generations? 

The publications in which the experiments in vernacular were 
given to the reading public were numerous. The New Youth, 
in the first month of 1918, printed nothing but what was written 
in the vernacular, and the editorial board was composed of Dr. 
Hu and some other members of the faculty of Peking National 
University, which has become the intellectual center of China 
and is identified with Radical thought. They also introduced the 
contemporary literature of Europe: Ibsen, Strindberg and An- 
derson were translated into vernacular; Dostoievski and Tol- 
stoi were rendered into the familiar Pet Hua; Sienkiewicz, the 
Polish writer, and Ephtaliotis, the Greek, were also dressed in 
the language of the denizen of Cathay. Some of these transla- 
tions are literal, the original thought being rendered into Chinese 
without changing the word order of the original sentence. Some 
are very good, but some require a previous knowledge of the 
language of the author to get the general drift in the translation. 
This raises a very important point, namely, the Europeanization 
of Chinese grammar, taking the word in its broad sense. Many 
daring spirits do not hesitate to translate with the grammatical 
peculiarities belonging to French or German or English, with the 
result that the reader has first to equip himself with a working 
knowledge of the language used by the author translated, and has 
also to think back in the original language in order to follow in- 
telligently what the translation is all about. Whether these 
experiments will succeed in changing the Chinese mental habits is 
highly doubtful. I am extremely skeptical as to the possibility of 
making the Chinese people change their ways of thinking and 
their mental habits, which have been deeply ingrained in the 
brains of the four hundred millions. Slight modification of cer- 
tain ways of expression is of course desirable and possible, and 
such modifications have constantly occurred in the European 
languages. But every language has its genius, the mysterious 
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force of communal thinking, which often refuses to accept any 
radical change of its habits. 

It has also become a general practice with the Chinese writers 
and journalists to make very generous use of the punctuation 
marks of the West. While full stop and comma have been 
constantly employed in Chinese writings before the introduction 
of Western learning, colon, semi-colon and exclamation marks 
are the recently adopted children of the vernacular leaders. 
Whether the excessive use of exclamation marks by the contem- 
porary Chinese writers enhances the beauty of their style or in- 
creases the expressiveness of their meaning is highly dubious, but 
it is significant of the whole movement that the exclamation 
mark should become their darling child, petted and spoiled. Its 
loving parents, the emotional youths of China, seem to be unable 
to find words sufficiently strong to express the whole gamut of 
their deeply felt emotions, whereas the classical writers, with 
their self-mastery and sweet calm, would consider it a compro- 
mise of dignity to show their bleeding heart without a veil. 

On that epoch-making day, May 4, 1919, the students in 
Peking University made ‘a public demonstration against the 
decision of the Paris Conference in awarding Shantung to Japan, 
which resulted in their soundly thrashing one Minister and in 
compelling the Government to dismiss three Cabinet Ministers 
for their sympathy with the policy of Japan. This incident 
aroused the students of the whole country and marked the be- 
ginning of the Student Movement, which has struck terror into 
the heart of the Chinese Government and has lately assumed 
alarming proportions, to the great embarrassment and irritation 
of certain Powers interested in China. But what is germane to 
our present subject is that the Student Movement has given a 
great impetus to the spread of the Vernacular Movement and 
has made it a common medium of expression among the jour- 
nalists and writers. Dr. Hu says: “The student movements 
have greatly facilitated the spread of the literary revolution in 
the same mysterious way as they have incidentally brought about 
the recognition of the Yuan Shih-kai dollar by foreign banks in 
China on the same footing with the Mexican dollar.” But really 
there is nothing mysterious about the phenomenon, for the Stu- 
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dent Movement is essentially patriotic and is inspired with the 
most fervent wishes for the restoration of the sovereign rights 
of China which have been wrenched from her hands by the 
pugnacious Powers of the West. The students naturally used 
the vernacular as the most convenient medium through which to 
give vent to their feelings and emotions, for the vernacular, as I 
have pointed out, is far more effective for the expression of feel- 
ings than the classical. To be sure, the classical language is re- 
fined and polished and dignified, but it is rendered unfit by its 
very refinement, polish and dignity to suit the madding crowd. 
At any rate, the vernacular has come to stay and seems to fill a 
longfelt want. The political parties, always watching carefully 
in what direction the wind is blowing, lost no time in converting 
their party organs into propaganda for the use of the vernacular 
and the big publishing companies competed with each other in 
publication of books written in Pet Hua. There were also a great 
number of magazines and papers published in Pei Hua; it was 
estimated that in the year 1919 there were at least four or five 
hundred papers written in Pei Hua. There were also dailies 
written in the vernacular; The Morning Post of Peking and The 
Shanghai Republican have supplementary papers printed in Pei 
Hua, and such magazines as The Eastern Miscellany and The 
Short Story Magazine have followed the prevailing fashion with- 
out any further grumbling. At present The Weekly Review, pub- 
lished by the Peking National University, is entirely written in 
the vernacular. The subjects dealt with in these magazines range 
from researches in Chinese philology and Einstein’s theory to 
Psychoanalysis and crossword puzzles. 

The Vernacular Movement received an added impetus in 1920, 
when the Ministry of Education issued a proclamation to the 
effect that from the autumn of that year the text books used in 
the primary schools should be written in the vernacular. As a 
result the vernacular has replaced the literary language in the 
reading material of the primary schools, but many of the high 
schoels have also voluntarily chosen or had text books written 
in the new medium, and in a great many cases the students in the 
middle schools are directed by the teachers to express themselves 
in the vernacular. The impression that I have of these juvenile 
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essays is that while they lose in dignity and polish, they gain in 
directness and freshness and expressiveness. And this is true 
of the products of the aspiring poets and authors. If there is no 
beauty in most of the literary hodgepodge, there is at least a good 
deal of strangeness, which is by no means a loss. For did not the 
same thing happen in the Elizabethan period? Do we not re- 
member the inkhorn words, the Italianated phrases and other 
antics familiar to students of English literary history? It will 
take some time before the infant vernacular grows into a lusty 
youth, but I have faith in the essential sanity of the Chinese race 
and the immortality of the Chinese language. 

Another thing which should also be mentioned in connection 
with this movement is the phonetic alphabet. In the first year of 
the Chinese Republic the Minister of Education appointed a 
committee for the standardization of the pronunciation of the 
Chinese language and the committee adopted thirty-nine sym- 
bols, some of them initial sounds and others finals, by which the 
phonetic value of any word or character can be expressed and be 
identical for every district. Long since, the Japanese in their two 
sets of Kana made use of such symbols, and the result was to 
make reading easy and widespread. There the proportion of 
characters to Kana was at first very great, but today newspapers 
and books are so printed as to bring relatively few characters into 
the line, and all of them with their phonetics at the side. In 
November, 1918, the Minister of Education promulgated this 
phonetic alphabet, and in September, 1919, the dictionary of pro- 
nunciation was published so that the alphabet became that of 
the national language. 

As for the opposition that was encountered by this movement, 
a word need be said. It was opposed from the very beginning by 
Ku Hung-ming and Lin Shu, and also by Messrs K. T. Mei and 
M. Wu, both graduates of Harvard University, and Chinese 
scholars with splendid training in this country. They started a 
review called The Critical Review, which has as its aim the promo- 
tion of Chinese culture and the preservation of the great intellec- 
tual heritage of China, and is opposed to the new movement 
which I have described. It is an excellent magazine in its own 
way, but as it runs counter to the popular tendency and, besides, 
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as it has no catch word or battle cry to appeal to the popular 
imagination, the influence it is exercising over the generality of 
the students and the masses is naturally not very great. But 
still its criticisms of the excesses of the Vernacular Movement and 
the rampant vices and abuses of those who are fishing for fame 
supply a wholesome tonic and corrective. But “‘occupying,” as 
it is doing, “all the spaces between,” it is bound to miss popu- 
larity, for literary opinions are like political opinions; extreme 
views, whether ultra-conservative or ultra-radical, will attract 
attention, whereas moderate opinions and liberal views will 
never find enthusiastic support and following. 

Another attempt was made last year by the late Minister of 
Education, Chang Shi-chao, to effect a revival of the Chinese 
classics. 'This movement found expression in the publication of a 
weekly of which Mr. Chang is the editor, and in the ready response 
in several provinces in the establishment of schools of college 
grade with the main purpose of emphasizing the ancient classical 
learning and the classical language. The Governor of Hunan 
Province has added the weight of his influence to the movement 
by holding a qualifying examination for the candidates for the 
civil offices in the Province, based on the old ideals, but including 
modern topics. This examination was placed under the super- 
vision of some of these conservative leaders. Chinese classics 
received special attention by the invitation of one of the most dis- 
tinguished classical scholars in China, Chang T’ai-yen of 
Hangchow. 

It is as yet too early to pass a final judgment on the achieve- 
ments of the writers in the vernacular, although nine years have 
elapsed since the movement was started. But it is possible to 
discern some of the general tendencies and the direction in which 
the Vernacular Movement is traveling. I think it likely that 
the Pet Hua with its informality and elasticity will be a fit 
medium for the development of a particular kind of literature 
which is known in English as the informal essay, and there are a 
few persons in China already exploring its possibilities with some 
degrees of success. I also think the great prestige Pe Hua is en- 
joying will tempt many of dramatic talents to try their hand in this 
important form of literature, but the present period is a period of 
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adaptation rather than creation. I think the growing national- 
istic spirit and the fight for the recovery of China’s birthrights 
will usher in a period like the age of Pericles and the Elizabethan 
age after the defeat of the Spanish Armada. Great drama re- 
quires full national consciousness and awareness of its goal. 
But already something is accomplished in the field of poetry, 
especially lyric poetry, with a poignancy and freshness which can 
be easily elicited from the lyre that is the natural possession of the 
common people, although the imitation of free verse at the hands 
of certain versifiers has achieved results that prove the unwisdom 
of taking every freak and fancy as divine inspiration. As for 
expository and descriptive writing, the achievement is as yet not 
very great, because although one of the weaknesses of the classical 
language is its inability to express the new ideas to which 
modern science and philosophy give birth, the vernacular is con- 
fronted with the same difficulty, and it is only by a very slow and 
gradual process that the new ideas will be acclimated and find 
embodiment. The same thing happened in the Elizabethan 
period; it was not until the time of Dryden that the English lan- 
guage began to talk philosophically and scientifically, although 
the case of Chinese vernacular is not exactly the same inasmuch 
as Chinese writers can draw upon the rich storehouse of Chinese 
philosophy and literature. 

This brief survey of the Vernacular Movement and nationalism 
goes to show that it is of the greatest importance for the better 
understanding and the establishment of better relations between 
the Western countries and China to realize what great and im- 
portant changes have taken place in intellectual and spiritual life 
of the Chinese people, how relatively insignificant are the polliti- 
cal changes on which the people in the West have concentrated all 
their attention, and that it is necessary for the West to take note 
that the neo-classical China with all its timidity and cautiousness, 
all its sweet reasonableness and calm, is being superseded by a 
romantic China with a boldness, a fierceness, an exuberance, that 


are characteristic of youth and growing strength. 
Low Kwane-Lal. 








JOHN BUNYAN’S HYPOCRISY 
BY HAROLD GOLDER 


Tue Puritan is not usually considered an entertaining person. 
We hear him frequently praised for his stalwart virtues and fre- 
quently condemned for his narrowness. But we find few qualities 
in the sincere, thorough-going Puritan that are engaging. It is 
only when he falls from grace, when he displays traits at variance 
with his ideals, that we find him a fit subject for comedy and 
adopt him into the society of interesting people. Sir Toby 
Belch derived little amusement from the contemplation of his 
niece’s model steward, Malvolio, until that unrelenting censor of 
the household morals fell a victim to his own conceits and blos- 
somed out resplendent in cross-garters and yellow stockings. 
Zeal-of-the-Land Busy, Tartuffe, Mr. Pecksniff, Milton, William 
Wordsworth, all were respectable but uninteresting until the 
world discovered the touch of nature that established their kin- 
ship with humanity. 

For this reason, when we contract interesting friendships with 
men in the latter half of the seventeenth century, we choose 
Samuel Pepys but seldom John Bunyan. The immortal Diary 
has illuminated secret corners of Pepys’s heart unsuspected by 
his contemporaries. We chuckle at Pepys and find him excep- 
tionally good company, not because he was a high official in the 
Admiralty and President of the Royal Society, a respected citizen 
and a trusted servant of his king, but because we have inside 
knowledge of his foibles, his impulses, his humanity. The fact 
that Pepys attended divine services with some regularity and 
usually remembered the sermons captivates us less than the other 
fact that he was not at such times wholly unconscious of pretty 
girls that shared his pew and not wholly disdainful of a feminine 
hand that came within reach during the course of a prayer. In 
large measure such revelations of John Bunyan’s private life and 
inner man are denied us. Consequently we see him as his flock of | 
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admiring Nonconformists saw him—an honest man, an upright 
man, a saintly man. And such a man is doubtless a stabilizing 
force in the life of any society, but hardly an exhilarating 
companion. 

It is, therefore, distinctly a relief to discover that John Bunyan 
was a hypocrite. In one respect he was a whited sepulchre, filled 
not with dead men’s bones, but with abundant life and a very 
human weakness for a pleasure that his stern code denied him. 
How Bunyan indulged that weakness is a fascinating glimpse into 
the intricacies of the Puritan mind. 

No sin, outside the conventional vices at least, moved Bun- 
yan’s ostensible indignation so much as the sin of reading for 
entertainment. Fiction was anathema to him. He grouped 
romances together with atheistical pamphlets as “‘nasty, odious, 
lascivious pieces of beastliness”. Godly books, such as The 
Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven, The Practice of Piety, and The 
Sick Man’s Salve, were sufficiently didactic as well as sufficiently 
dull to be recommended to the elect. Even certain narratives, 
Foxe’s Martyrs and lurid accounts of God’s vengeance against 
sinners, were exciting in a godly way and consequently not pro- 
hibited. But lying stories and vain tales of all sorts, and 
particularly the romances of chivalry then vastly popular among 
the peasantry of England, were “worthless things” and “things 
of no advantage”’, filthy, untrue, and diverting in the sense that 
they led the mind from one other-world, that of the Christian, to 
another other-world, that of romance, where all men are brave 
and all women fair. 

A fondness for chivalric fiction Bunyan placed, in The Life and 
Death of Mr. Badman, prominently among his hero’s damnable 
shortcomings. He showed the young Badman surrounded with 
influences that should have lured the most hardened of sinners 
into right paths, influences such as prayers after meals and before 
bedtime and shelves full of irreproachable tracts on salvation. 
And yet Mr. Badman wantonly persisted in hiding behind sugar 
barrels and reading Amadis and The Mirror of Knighthood. “He 
would keep them in close places, and peruse them at such times 
as yielded him fit opportunities thereto.” Again, in his Sighs 
from Hell; or, Groans from a Damned Soul, Bunyan made the 
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reading of romances one of the deadly sins. The chief groans of 
the repentant ghost concern his memories that during his life he 
had enjoyed reading the Scriptures less than following the adven- 
tures of St. George and Bevis of Hampton from chapter to chapter 
of black-letter thrillers. Bunyan quite obviously was not, one 
concludes from his writings, a devotee of romance. 

And yet that is exactly what he was. Pilgrim’s Progress could 
not have been written by a man whose mind was not saturated 
with the literature of chivalry. Greatheart, Valiant-for-Truth, 
and, for a part of his pilgrimage at least, Christian himself, are 
knights that fight in armor against giants, dragons, and monsters, 
conquer the enchantments of haunted valleys, and are in spirit 
and in deed blood brothers to Sir Guy, Sir Bevis, Sir Lancelot, 
and Sir Palmerin. The stories centered around Bunyan’s Chris- 
tian heroes are the conventional episodes of romantic fiction. 
Bunyan must at one time in his life have been extraordinarily 
familiar with just the sort of literature that in his sermons he 
condemned, and must have cherished and preserved the memories 
of this sinful reading throughout his career as a Puritan preacher 
and teacher. And when he wrote Pilgrim’s Progress he used 
these “‘carnal cogitations”, as he would have called them, to 
point his moral and adorn his tale. 

Take a giant fight at random from the second part of the Prog- 
ress, the fight between Greatheart and the terrible Bloodyman; 
observe how the hero dealt his antagonist “a down-right blow, 
and brought him upon his knees. With this blow he also broke 
his Helmet, and with the next cut off an Arm. Then did the 
Giant roar so hideously, that his voice frighted the Women.” 
Then turn to such romances as Don Belianis and Montelion; see 
one hero charging upon a giant “with so sore a stroak that it, 
descending full upon his shaggy crown, brought him upon his 
knees” and made him roar “most hideously”; see another 
dealing a monster of mankind “such a blow on the Helmet that 
he clove it in sunder”; see a third striking his foe “such a full 
Blow on the arm that he cut the same quite off, whereat he gave 
such a Groan that all the Place rung with the noise thereof”. 
Greatheart’s passages of arms with the other two giants, the 
redoubtable Maul and Slaygood, are equally close to chivalric 
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episodes, in diction and in action. Each fight begins with the 
exchange of vaunts between the combatants, the conventional 
“‘flytings” of the romances; each contains an intermission during 
which the champions lean upon their weapons, pant, and glare 
at one another; each is a give-and-take of mighty blows that 
turn the vane of fortune now toward victory and now defeat; 
each draws to its close with the giant’s growing weakness, his 
fall, his decapitation, and ends with the hero’s prayer of thanks- 
giving. In short, if these giant fights in Pilgrim’s Progress were 
severed by a sharp lancet from their context and grafted skill- 
fully into the body of Amadis de Gaule or Parismus, Prince of 
Bohemia, the operation would be a complete success. 

Not only the giant fights, but almost every passage of the 
second Progress that is not pure preaching is a romantic situation. 
The Enchanted Ground, through which the pilgrims pass in im- 
minent danger of being cast into a magic sleep, had its origin in 
two enchanted gardens described by Richard Johnson in his popu- 
lar romance, The Seven Champions of Christendom. Adventures 
at Doubting Castle, presided over by the unamiable Giant 
Despair, are paralleled by adventures at castles in Emanuel Ford’s 
Parismus and in Samuel Rowlands’s version of the old romance, 
Guy of Warwick. 

But nowhere does Bunyan’s knowledge of the romances show 
itself so interestingly, and nowhere is it disguised so subtly, as in 
that part of Pilgrim’s Progress that conducts Christian from the 
foot of the Hill Difficulty through the terrors of the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. The Hill Difficulty, from the point of view 
of the allegory, represents the diffidence which the Puritan con- 
vert experiences before he unites with a congregation of the 
brethren; the two lions that Christian finds in a narrow passage 
before the gate of the House Beautiful are symbols of church and 
state persecution directed against Nonconformists; the House 
Beautiful itself, where four grave damsels entertain Christian 
after he has safely climbed the hill and passed the lions, represents 
the community of visible saints, the Christian church. The 
armor with which the damsels clothe the hero at his departure 
and the arms that they give him are the spiritual weapons of 
offence and defence described in Paul’s letter to the Ephesians. 
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The Valley of Humiliation into which he descends denotes the 
reaction following a period of spiritual exaltation; the foul fiend 
that advances across the plain shaking his fiery darts at Christian 
is the enemy of mankind as manifested by temptations in the 
human heart; the leaves from the Tree of Life that are borne by 
a mysterious Hand to Christian, as he lies wounded after the 
battle, typify the comforting influences of the Holy Spirit. The 
second valley, dark, vaguely horrible, haunted by things invisible 
and unclean, into which Christian next advances with sword 
drawn in hand, symbolizes the dread of death in a state of un- 
regeneration that haunted Bunyan himself so continually, the 
Valley of the Shadow of which the Psalmist sang, the distressing 
intervals of melancholia from which all religious enthusiasts are 
doomed to suffer. 

Thus the story appears from the point of view of what Bunyan 
calls “‘practical Christianity”, the Puritan system of salvation. 
But from the viewpoint of pure narrative, the story is a series of 
situations from the romances. The House Beautiful, on the 
top of a precipitous mountain and made, by the lions that guard 
it, inaccessible to all but the most heroic of champions, corre- 
sponds in no accidental way to those palaces which in chivalric 
stories are called “defended”. The brave Montelion was far 
from the only knight to ascend “‘a rocky Hill of great Largeness”’, 
to find a “most stately Palace” on its summit, to be confronted 
by “two Lions that kept the Passage”’, to be dismayed by the 
“roaring Noise” that they made, and finally “‘to pass by them, 
expecting no other than cruel Resistance”, but finding that 
“contrary to his thought, they laid themselves down at his Feet, 
as it were reverencing him”. Such an adventure corresponds in 
detail to Christian’s experience. Once within the stately palace 
called Beautiful, Christian’s entertainment at the hands of the 
four damsels is obviously that of the knight errant, given solace 
when evening comes at a wayside castle; indeed, it resembles in 
several aspects the entertainment of Johnson’s Seven Champions 
at the house of a courteous Jew at Damasco, who shows his guests 
the “rarities” of his palace and his armory, just as Christian is 
shown “rarities” and an armory at the House Beautiful. When 
the damsels arm Christian at his departure, in preparation for 
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some adventure soon to come, they show their kinship with the 
damsels of the romances, such as the four that gave the valiant 
Palladine of England a“ marvellous costly green Armour ”’ as he left 
them; and when Christian descends the hill and plunges into 
desperate combat with Apollyon in the valley beneath the palace, 
he is unmistakably a hero similar to Tom-a-Lincoln, who went 
from Prester John’s palace into the Vale of the Golden Tree and 
there fought a dragon, or to St. George, who arose from his bed at 
a hermitage and “like a bold adventuring Champion, entered 
a Valley”, where the dragon of Egypt had his haunts. 

Without stopping to connect Apollyon with the dragons and 
fiends of romance or with the terrible Endriaque that came 
“bounding over the rocks” to meet Amadis of Gaul on the Devil’s 
Isle, and without dwelling upon the healing of Christian’s wounds 
by means that correspond to the magic oranges, gems of rare 
virtue, apples from the Tree of Life, and water from the four wells 
of Paradise that heal the wounds of heroes in Huon of Burdeuz, 
the Morte d’ Arthur, and many another romance, we will follow 
Christian into the Valley of the Shadow, tell a story from the 
romance called Arthur of Little Brittany, and then have done with 
sources. For by this time it must be clear that Bunyan had, at 
some time or other in his life, read romances as diligently as he 
read the Bible and godly books in his later years, and that he was 
almost as intoxicated with the spirit of romance as was the 
Knight of the Rueful Countenance, Cervantes’s famous hero. 

Christian, as we have seen, has gone in the morning from his 
place of entertainment, has entered a valley called Humiliation, 
has battled there desperately with a fierce monster, has overcome 
him, and has continued his journey in readiness for further perils, 
coming soon to the entrance of a second valley, this time a dismal 
vale of terror. Before he can enter, two men rush up to him, 
crying, “Back, back, if either life or peace is prized by you!” 
This is, of course, enough to make Christian hesitate a little; but, 
being a hero of the true stamp, he determines that the way to his 
desired haven lies through the midst of the valley, and that he 
must venture, come what may. Once in the valley, he is in total 
darkness. He finds himself on an exceedingly narrow passage- 
way, with a deep ditch on one side and a quag on the other. He 
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is beset in the darkness by “things that cared not for his sword”, 
by a company of fiends that advance and then retreat before he 
reaches them. Unholy sounds are all about him; the pit of Hell 
casts up lightless sparks across the way. And then, just as Chris- 
tian is in most peril, the darkness suddenly lifts, the supernatural 
terrors vanish, and the sun shines down on a peaceful plain. 
Now follow another hero, not an allegorical representation of 
a Puritan convert this time, but a famous knight, Arthur of 
Little Brittany, engaged in achieving the adventure of the Tene- 
brous Tower. He sets out one morning from the lodge where he 
has been entertained, and comes “‘intoo a great valey, darke and 
depe”. Before he can enter, certain hewers of wood rush up to 
him and cry, “A! gentyll knyght, for Goddes sake retourne 
againe, for and ye goo any ferther ye are but deed.” This is, of 
course, enough to make Arthur hesitate a little; but, being a knight 
of great prowess and renown, he determines to achieve his adven- 
ture, come what may. In the valley against which the hewers of 
wood have warned him, Arthur has a number of fights on his 
hands. This Valley of Valefounde, where a giant, a lion, and 
a griffin come successively to encounter the errant champion, 
corresponds in position and in nature to Christian’s Valley of 
Humiliation. Beyond it, Arthur finds a second valley, a murky 
and mysterious region where the sun never shines. He is forced 
to pass blindly over “‘a lytle brydge, which was so narrowe, that 
one man could not passe by another, and under thys brydge there 
was so great a pyt, that the bottom thereof could not be per- 
ceyved”. He is beset in the darkness by unseen foes; he finds in 
the midst of the valley “a greate pitte” and “a great hideous 
fyre”’, out of which issue the enchantments that give the valley 
its horrors. These enchantments dispersed and the adventure 
accomplished, the sun returns, bringing the light of the morning. 
It is hardly necessary to cite more parallels, tiresome work at 
best, to show that in a large part of his Pilgrim’s Progress Bunyan 
utilized for a spiritual purpose, and yet related with a far from 
sanctimonious zest, the exploits of secular heroes. Doubtless not 
a few of Bunyan’s associates in the Nonconformist fraternity 
understood what he was doing and were not a little distressed by 
it. Those pillars of the Bedford congregation to whom Bunyan 
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showed the allegory in manuscript, and whom he consulted about 
printing it, wagged their heads and said, “John, not so!” The 
conscientious Puritan who supplemented Pilgrim’s Progress some 
years later with a Key to the Allegory remarked apologeti- 
cally: “Some readers may, perhaps, conceive that our author was 
too fond of giants and monsters, but when we consider the impor- 
tant theological and moral truths concealed under these ideas, it 
more than justifies him.” It was these very giants and monsters, 
however, and not the important theological and moral truths, that 
made Pilgrim’s Progress for many generations a rival of Gulliver’s 
Travels and Robinson Crusoe in the affections of English and 
American children. And to the majority of Puritans in Bunyan’s 
and in later days, hungry for the sort of romantic fiction that their 
stern code proscribed, it opened doors to fascinating regions of 
wonder where, adequately chaperoned by important truths, they 
could see monsters quelled, giants overcome, impossible tasks 
achieved, and follow great heroes up hill and down dale and 
through enchanted valleys. No wonder that such a romance in 
the guise of a work of edification sold twenty-one editions in 
ten years and found a place in the ingle-nook of every English 
cottage. 

Bunyan no doubt foresaw that the romantic qualities of his 
allegory would give it a vogue denied to his tracts. He knew well 
enough what sort of sugar was needed to make theological pills 
slip easily down the throats of his contemporaries. There is also 
no doubt that he was vitally interested in the spiritual medicine 
itself, in the theological and moral ideas that underlie the allegory. 
But obviously Bunyan felt as great joy in creating the adventures 
of his heroes as any of his readers felt in following them, and 
obviously his interest in Maul, Bloodyman, Slaygood, Apollyon, 
and the lions of the House Beautiful was not alone in their al- 
legorical status as Acts of Parliament against Nonconformists or 
as carnal cogitations in the Christian heart. He loved romance 
for its own sake. He condemned his Mr. Badman for reading 
romances surreptitiously; but, just as surreptitiously, he cherished 
the memories of romances he once had read, made them the ma- 
terial of his day-dreams and of his famous allegory. The tales 
of chivalry are as important in the genesis of Pilgrim’s Progress 
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as in that of the Faerie Queene. Spenser gloried in his love for 
knightly adventures; Bunyan outwardly abhorred romance, and 
yet secretly lived in a romantic world. Therein lies Bunyan’s 
charming hypocrisy. 

At first Bunyan’s love for the romances had no element of 
sham. He began to read them in his boyhood, when, as he tells 
us in his autobiography, the thoughts of religion were very griev- 
ous to him and the “books that concerned Christian piety” 
were as dust and ashes to his spirit. In those days it was his 
delight “to be taken captive by the devil at his will’. “I was 
one of those lousy ones,” he wrote in his downright way; “one of 
those great sin-breeders; I infected all the youth of the town where 
I was born with all manner of youthful vanities.” It was wholly 
natural, therefore, that this red-blooded young Englishman 
should have early learned to revel in the popular adventure 
stories so common in his day, the seventeenth century equivalents 
of our Western fiction, with knights in the place of cow-punchers 
and flashing swords in the place of smoking forty-fours. At the 
age of twenty-one, however, John came under the influence of 
a pious wife and the Puritan congregation at Bedford; he adopted 
without reservation a new philosophy of life that looked askance 
on earthly pleasures and fixed its eyes on the Celestial City. 
According to this philosophy, the reading of romances “fed 
the nature that is out of the fear of God”; it was consequently 
forbidden to all true believers, and in this prohibition, as in all 
others, Bunyan acquiesced. As far as we know, he read no more 
romances. He added his voice to the chorus of denunciation 
against all books that were not godly books. And yet he did not 
root the memories of the old, sinful, pleasant reading out of his 
mind. 

Instead of suppressing his old interests, he gave them a new 
application. The Bible, for one thing, became a sort of romance 
to him. We can see in his sermons how he loved to dwell upon 
David’s fight with Goliath, how he visualized the gentle Noah 
as a knight in armor warring against the giants who lived before 
the Flood, how he gloried in the deeds of heroes who stopped the 
mouths of lions and put to flight the armies of the aliens. For 
another thing, he turned the old object of his hero worship, the 
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knight errant, into a Christian hero, garbed him in spiritual 
armor, and sent him out:to war against the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, religious equivalents of the giants and monsters of the 
romances. 

He himself was this hero. Just as in his boyhood his play 
instincts had found expression in acting out the adventures of 
Bevis and St. George with his companions, in conducting gallant 
assaults on cottage castles and winning eternal renown in barn- 
yard tournaments, in his later days as a Puritan preacher he 
gratified the same instincts in a manner but slightly different. 
As he launched controversial attacks on.the Anglicans and the 
Quakers, as he faced his judges at the time of his trial, as he 
struggled with temptations in his own heart, and above all as he 
dreamed, he thought fondly of himself as acting the part of 
Amadis or Lancelot. By imagination, he made his own life 
aromance. Christian and Greatheart, in Pilgrim’s Progress, are 
projections of Bunyan’s own personality; their adventures 
against giants and enchantments are his vicarious experiences, 
the substance of his dreams. Bunyan indulged his natural in- 
terests, sinful as they were, in and through his religion; and that, 
I imagine, is what most Puritans manage to do, by one hook or 
crook or another. 

The- real John- Bunyan is an exceptionally attractive figure. 
There are hints in a contemporary portrait of him, as “tall of 
stature, strong boned, somewhat of ruddy face, with sparkling 
eyes”, that show what manner of man lived under the Geneva 
cloak of his Puritan principles. In his own way, Bunyan was 
a man like Bayard or Sidney, a knight sans peur et sans re- 
proche, a representative of a chivalrous order that most con- 
temporaries had outgrown. In the days of Monk, Charles the 
Second, and Wycherley, he rode on his pilgrimage with the clear- 
eyed zest of Chaucer’s Squire. He was a Puritan, and yet a 
dreamer and eternally a child. He was a hypocrite, because only 
through hypocrisy could he be at the same time a Puritan and 
John Bunyan. 


Haroup GoLpEr. 
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CHARLES MAURRAS 
BY ARNOLD WHITRIDGE 


Durrinc the last few years Democracy has been subjected to a 
veritable drum fire of criticism. Making the world safe for 
democracy was all very well during the War, but for the moment 
the crusading spirit in all countries is at a low ebb. It will 
probably be a long time before the world accepts Montesquieu’s 
comforting conviction that “‘republics live by virtue just as 
monarchies live by honor”. To dispassionate observers the laws 
of economics play a more conspicuous part in the conduct of in- 
ternational affairs than either virtue or honor. After the Na- 
poleonic wars it fell to the lot of Wellington and Castlereagh to 
prevent the dismemberment of France at the hands of Germany. 
Even the most devoted admirers of Wellington and Castlereagh 
would not suggest that they were actuated by any other motive 
than expediency. They knew that Europe wanted peace and 
that there could be no peace if France were humiliated. If the 
people of Germany or Austria or England, inflamed by the twenty 
years’ struggle against Napoleon, had been allowed to express an 
opinion at the Congress of Vienna, would France have escaped as 
lightly? In other words, is it fair to assume that democracies 
are more far-sighted or more forgiving than Tory diplomats? 

In America we are in the habit of silencing all criticism of 
democracy by the one word education. We have experienced no 
other formof government, and though weare prepared to admit its 
imperfections our imagination refuses to conceive of alternatives. 
Whenever democracy fails we lay the blame not on the system, 
but on the insufficient education of the electorate. ‘ In France 
and England, where democracy has been slowly and painfully 
evolved instead of suddenly springing into existence, the con- 
sideration of other theories of government is more possible. To- 
day one of the ablest men in France is dedicating his life to the 
overthrow of the republican régime. That man is Charles 
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Maurras, the intellectual leader of the Royalist party. Day by 
day Maurras expounds his doctrine of continuity in government 
and of union between Church and State in the columns of the 
Action Frangaise. Started as a weekly review in 1900, the Action 
Frangaise under the editorship of Maurras and Léon Daudet has 
become an extraordinarily successful daily paper. The policy of 
the editors has never wavered. Without deliberately catering to 
the aristocracy they attack all Jews, Freemasons and Radicals in- 
discriminately. Maurras is by far the greater thinker of the 
two, but Daudet has a certain talent for abuse that has proved 
effective in keeping the Action Frangaise in the limelight. Maur- 
ras actually succeeded in arousing genuine enthusiasm for the late 
Duke of Orleans, “Philippe VIII”’, as he preferred to call him. It 
would be pleasant to picture him as a twentieth century Jacobite, 
faithful to a lost cause, blind to the changes of history, imbued 
with a spirit of passionate, unreasoning loyalty. Such a portrait 
would bear no resemblance to the original. To Maurras the very 
word romance, associated as it is with everything that is exuberant 
and disorderly in literature and politics, is anathema. There is 
nothing romantic in his attachment to the monarchy. If he were 
a Breton we might assume that his forefathers had followed the 
standard of La Rochejacquelein and that he had been brought up 
to revere the ill-starred loyalty of the Vendeans, but as it happens 
M. Maurras comes of Provencal bourgeois stock. He was born 
and bred in a district that has no royalist affiliations. His politi- 
cal opinions are founded on his own reading and observation 
rather than upon any inherited doctrine of the divine right of 
kings. Far from ignoring the history of the last fifty years. pre- 
cisely because he has studied it so carefully, Maurras is convinced 
that France can never thrive as a republic. 

The most serious charge that he makes against democracy is 
that it is incapable of a stable foreign policy. Between the years 
1870 and 1895 there were thirty-five ministries in France. Is it 
to be wondered at, asks Maurras, that during that period of in- 
cessant change the Third Republic became a mere pawn in the 
game between Germany and England? This trend of thought is 
developed in great detail in his Kiel and Tangier, a study of 
French policy under Hanotaux and Delcassé. Starting with 
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1895, the year in which the French and Russian fleets came to- 
gether to fraternize with Germany in the waters of the Kiel Canal, 
Maurras shows how France embarked on a series of foreign ad- 
ventures that led to one humiliation after another. A foray into 
Egypt inspired by the Germanophile ministry of Hanotaux 
ended ingloriously at Fashoda. The fiasco of Tangier, 1905, in- 
dicated that M. Delcassé’s Anglophile policy was equally ineffec- 
tive. Ata word from the Kaiser, Delcassé, the brilliant architect 
of the Entente Cordiale, was compelled to resign. Never had 
national prestige been so flouted. In the heyday of peace, with- 
out deigning to discuss the question, Germany had dictated the 
resignation of a French Cabinet Minister. 

Maurras is unsparing in his denouncement of both Hanotaux 
and Delcassé. Either policy might have been successful under a 
monarchy, neither could possibly come to fruition under a re- 
public. Theoretically a good case might be made out for a policy 
of reconciliation with Germany on the understanding that the 
lost provinces of Alsace and Lorraine should be recovered in the 
shape of British colonies. An even better case might be put for- 
ward for an alliance with Great Britain, appealing as it would to 
the strong sentiment of revanche. In either contingency, how- 
ever, France should be a partner and not a vassal of her ally. 
Unfortunately French prestige was so low that neither Germany 
nor England felt compelled to recognize the obligations of any 
alliance. At Fashoda and again at Tangier she was left to extri- 
cate herself as best she could. As long as colonial expansion 
remained at the mercy of the English, owing to the hopeless in- 
feriority of the French Navy, it was better to have the English for 
friends than for enemies. The great mistake consisted in ever 
embarking on colonial ventures without first assuring the means 
of communication. Hanotaux and Delcassé were equally wrong 
because they both initiated a foreign policy that was bound to 
lead to war with one of the great European Powers. For such a 
war France was hopelessly ill prepared. The Dreyfus case, the 
Panama scandal, and the feud between Church and State, had so 
weakened national morale that a vigorous foreign policy was out 
of the question. Undignified bickering at home had made 
France a pusillanimous figure abroad; and such it will always be, 
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according to Maurras, until the republic makes way for a 
monarchy. 

We do not have to be ardent royalists to admit that Maurras 
has laid his finger on a very real weakness inherent to democracies. 
Thirty-five ministries in twenty-five years! Or if we come downto 
the present day, eight ministries since 1919 with every possibility 
of a ninth before these pages are in print!. The figures need no 
comment. The same malignant disease infects the Army and 
the Navy. There is no lack of talent or patriotism, but the vicious 
system nullifies the best efforts of the personnel. When Maurras 
denounces democracy in France as a “régime politique sans 
mémoire”’ he is not indulging in idle rhetoric. What he says is 
literally true. Schoolmasters, generals, politicians, all whirling 
in and out of office every six months, can not profit by the ex- 
perience of their predecessors. The morale of the Army deterio- 
rates for the same reason that the foreign policies of a Hanotaux 
or a Delcassé collapsed. No one believes that the Chief of Staff 
will remain in office long enough to effect any vigorous reforms. 
In Germany a Moltke or a Schlieffen may be in office for years, 
but in France, just before the War, Foch was dismissed from the 
War Office as soon as a Radical Government came into power and 
discovered that his brother was a Jesuit. It may perhaps be ob- 
jected that during the War the French Army showed no particular 
signs of deterioration, but Maurras would say that again and again 
the army was jeopardized by political interference. Nivelle wasa 
purely political appointment, andthe Nivelle offensive did more to 
shake the morale of the French Army than all the attacks on Ver- 
dun. Admitting that democracy breaks down in a crisis, and that 
under any conditions it is incapable of sustained action, what 
reason have we to suppose that France would fare better under a 
monarchy? Maurras assures his readers that on the day the Pre- 
tender ascends the throne the Golden Age will come again. Jews 
and Freemasons will disappear, traitors will be punished, public 
confidence will be restored. Why does he think so? In the first 
place he has what will seem to many people an exaggerated con- 
ception of the native intelligence of kings. Because Edward VII 
was a great diplomat it does not follow that the Duc de Guise 
“‘connatt Europe comme un bourgeois sa ville.” Still less does it 
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follow that the average Frenchman, however disgusted he may 
be with the Republic, will immediately place implicit confidence 
in an untried monarchy. Ever since Louis XVIII came back 
into France on the cruppers of the invader, the monarchy has 
been something of a figure of fun. Nor have the various aspir- 
ants to the throne since 1870 shown any marked political acumen. 
The memory of the Comte de Chambord refusing to be king un- 
less the nation adopt the standard of his ancestors has not im- 
pressed the French people with the natural sagacity of princes. 
Such things mean nothing to Maurras because he is always 
arguing for a system and never fora personality. He can cham- 
pion the Catholic Church without believing in Christ, and he can 
wax eloquent over the idea of monarchy without stopping to 
consider the qualifications of the claimant to the throne. 

In his Enquéte sur la Monarchie, an inquiry addressed to 
various distinguished Frenchmen on the desirability and feasi- 
bility of restoring the monarchy, Maurras elicited from the Duc 
d’Orleans a very concise statement of his programme. It may 
be expressed in three words—“réformer pour conserver.” Taking 
that as his text Maurras proceeds to show how the most important 
reforms are incompatible with democracy. Chief among these is 
the whole problem of decentralization. Maurras deplores the 
gravitation of power to Paris, which he attributes entirely to Re- 
publican terror of municipal autonomy. The evil goes back to 
that fatal day in 1789 when the National Assembly abolished the 
old provinces of France and divided the country arbitrarily into 
eighty-one departments. If it were a mere matter of nomencla- 
ture no great harm would have been done, though most people 
would agree that the word Roussillon, for instance, conveys more 
to the imagination than Pyrenées Orientales, and Normandy 
more than Eure or Calvados. Unluckily the National Assembly 
remade the map of France with the definite intention of eradicat- 
ing local patriotism. Whereas a Frenchman hitherto had prided 
himself on hailing from Brittany or Provence, he was now a 
citizen of the Republic with no local affiliations. The system 
which had been conceived as a Republican measure was eagerly 
seized upon and perfected by Napoleon. He was quick to see that 
the centralization which was necessary to the Republic was still 
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more necessary to the empire. The policy of conscription with 
which he saddled France could never have been carried through 
if any degree of local autonomy had prevailed. 

It is then only under a monarchy that what we should call 
States Rights can thrive, because a monarchy, within its own 
frontiers at any rate, has no cause for jealousy. Republics 
founded on theories of individual liberty are naturally haunted 
by spectres of secession. Empires fall apart as soon as any out- 
lying province develops a spirit of nationalism. The outstand- 
ing benefit that Maurras anticipates from a return to the Ancien 
Régime is the general decentralization of power. He would send 
the prefects and the subprefects about their business, because 
being appointed by the Minister cf the Interior they owe their 
allegiance to the central government in Paris rather than to the 
district over which they preside. To the commune, at present a 
mere administrative convenience, he would restore much of its 
old authority. That authority was sacrificed on August 4, 1789, 
which will always be for Maurras a black letter day in French 
history. In a moment of insanity the Third Estate, by way of 
acknowledging the beau geste of the nobles and clergy, deliberately 
surrendered its own provincial and municipal privileges, thereby 
impoverishing not only itself but posterity. Today the influence 
of the peasant on local matters which directly concern him and up- 
on which he may be assumed to have some knowledge is practically 
negligible. The mayor of the commune has to refer every ques- 
tion of the slightest importance to the prefect, who in turn sub- 
mits it to the Minister of the Interior. On the other hand, the 
individual voter very largely determines matters of State policy; 
indeed he is actually the last court of appeal. As an example of 
the fatuity of the electorate, wherever large questions of policy 
are concerned, Maurras cites the Russian alliance. A democracy 
being founded constitutionally upon numbers admires sheer size 
above everything else. Once Russia with its enormous popula- 
tion and its vast extent of territory joined the Entente, France 
was lulled into the belief that war with Germany was impossible. 
Like Matthew Arnold, Maurras is continually harping upon the 
fallacy of numbers, but in France as in America the remnant is 
still being crowded to the wall. 
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Maurras sees decentralization as the only antidote to the su- 
premacy of numbers. In a rare outburst of enthusiasm he con- 
fesses his longing “‘to deliver from their departmental cages the 
souls of the provinces whose names are still cherished throughout 
the length and breadth of France.” 

It is not only the cause of government that he is here pleading. 
The whole question of provincial, in his case more especially Pro- 
vencal, culture, isat stake. Lorraine did not mean more to Barrés, 
Paris to Anatole France, than Provence means to Maurras. Not 
being a sentimental man, in fact his enemies have accused him 
with some justice of a certain pagan hardness, his love for Prov- 
ence is not quite as obvious as that of the average Frenchman 
for his particular corner of France. The Société des Félibres, of 
which he is one of the most active members, was founded in 1855 
for the maintenance of everything—language, literature and ad- 
ministrative independence—that was redolent of Provence. For 
a long time Mistral was the guiding spirit of the society, and since 
his death Maurras has become the standard bearer. Something 
of the same kind, aiming at a renaissance of the provincial spirit, 
has been started in Brittany and Lorraine. Needless to say the 
movement has not been smiled upon by the Government. Ar- 
dent Republicans scoff at Maurras as a crazy reactionary who 
thinks he can hold back the hands of the clock, but that is merely 
their way of saying that he is an independent thinker. He is 
just as willing to champion the forces of progress as he is to attack 
the principles of democracy. The fact is that Maurras is too 
intellectual a person to be drugged by the catchwords of the 
multitude. We doubt whether he would be the least interested 
in an idea or a project either on the ground that it was startlingly 
original or that it was sanctioned by experience. Such things, he 
would say, do not matter. Is the idea or the project intrinsically 
worth while? [If it is, let us try to put it into effect. 

Any one wishing to satisfy himself that Maurras can be an 
ardent supporter of the new order need but read his delightful 
essay entitled Les Changements in L’Etang de Berre. Here he 
makes game of those sad-faced pessimists who are forever be- 
wailing the vulgarization of the countryside. It seems that the 
village of Martigues where he was born and brought up has been 
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subjected to a rather too ruthless modernization. Artists, who 
used to flock there, have decided that the ugly new buildings and 
the unspeakable electric tramway have effectually ruined their 
haven of beauty. They turn to Maurras as a kindred spirit, and 
to their dismay Maurras informs them that there is nothing sacred 
about antiquity, that the changes are probably beneficial, and 
that anyway the world isnotamuseum. Instead of being soothed 
by an eloquent statement of Ruskin’s philosophy, they meet with 
about as much sympathy from this so-called reactionary as they 
might expect from H. G. Wells. 

And yet Maurras is not insensitive to beauty. If he turns a 
cold shoulder to the artists it is because in his eyes they are guilty 
of a false estheticism. Their clinging to the past, their instinc- 
tive opposition to machinery, proves them to be infected with the 
disease of romanticism. Man is powerless to destroy the inherent 
beauties of Martigues. The blue of the Mediterranean, the 
dome-shaped hills that surround the village, the play of the sun- 
light on the Etang de Berre—such things exist for all time. It 
is only the trappings that change. Maurras has that rare faculty, 
so infuriating to his opponents, of shutting his eyes to and literally 
blotting out everything that isinessential. While they protest, for 
instance, against a new and particularly objectionable suspension 
bridge, he merely remarks: “I see it without noticing it, and every 
man of ordinary intelligence will do the same; he will obliterate it 
from the landscape by an automatic decree of his instinct.”’ This 
process works well enough in the little world of Martigues, but 
when applied to more debatable problems in literature and politics 
it presents obvious difficulties. In his attack upon the literature 
of the nineteenth century, Maurras singles out Victor Hugo, 
Béranger, and George Sand, and then maintains that the whole 
trend of literature of the last hundred years was revolutionary. 
He deliberately ignores such men as Gautier, Balzac, and Flau- 
bert, who were not for a moment concerned with vague theories 
about the rights of man. Thus, by choosing his own examples, 
he is able to prove that in romantic literature the function of the 
intelligence is almost that of an explosive. He assumes that the 
one object of the romantic writer is to overthrow established in- 
stitutions such as the Government, or the family, or the Church, 
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and maintains that prior to 1789 literature had generally sided 
with the forces of order against anarchy. No doubt there is a 
germ of truth in this categorical statement. Intelligence, once 
firmly entrenched on the Right, is swinging more and more to the 
Left. In that respect France is certainly more advanced, for 
better or worse, than England or America, but that is because 
civilization in France goes down to a lower level than in other 
countries. 

Maurras goes on to deplore that the literary men in France 
during the last hundred years should have consistently backed 
the wrong horse. Not only did they devote their energies to 
bringing about a state of political anarchy, but they resolutely set 
themselves against material progress. A gap has appeared be- 
tween the spirit of culture and the commercial and scientific 
forces of the country, where formerly there was no gap at all. 
So it is that literature, because it fell into the hands of men who 
idealized life instead of accepting it, has become more and more 
estranged from the great mass of the people. Nor is there any- 
thing surprising in this estrangement. Maurras, never at a loss 
for a reason, finds it in the foreign extraction of the leaders of the 
romantic movement. Rousseau was a Swiss, so was Mme. de 
Stael, and though they all benefited by French culture they never 
accepted the national discipline. They were weak precisely 
where the French genius is strong. In the place of logic, accurate 
observation, and critical insight, they brought only a fund of 
barbaric vitality. Those people who pride themselves on their 
Nordic ancestry would do well to ponder these words of Maurras. 
It is a French point of view if you will, but it is also the point of 
view of a man who can be unsparing in criticism of his own nation. 
As a critic Maurras is supremely important because he realizes 
the intimate relationship of literature, history and sociology. It 
is not true to say that he hates the French Revolution and all its 
works because he is a crusted conservative. He hates it because 
his sympathies lie with Greece and Rome rather than with Eng- 
land and Germany, and because owing to the Revolution France, 
“le boulevard de classicité,”” has been led astray by men and ideas 
that are foreign to her genius. 

Maurras is a man whose antipathies are easily comprehended. 
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No great subtlety of mind is required to grasp his contempt for 
democracy, or his hatred for everything in literature that is 
slipshod in thought or expression. His enthusiasms are more 
elusive; they are not merely the converse of his dislikes. Only in 
his last volume, La Musique Intérieure, recently published in the 
Cahier Vert series, does he disclose the fundamental optimism of 
his character. Twenty years ago he wrote an account of his 
impressions of Greece and Greek art which struck a note of pro- 
found pessimism. In Anthinea, as the book was called, he went 
to Athens as a lover going to a trysting-place, and when he left 
Athens it was as if the world had suddenly grown dim. Even 
Florence could not revive his spirits. “‘A gradual decadence,” 
he says, “‘has invaded Florence as it has invaded Italy and the 
whole world, which day by day grows colder, uglier, and more 
barbarous.”” Since then his sympathies have so broadened that 
this narrowly classical view of the universe fills, as it were, only 
one compartment of his mind. One of the most effective cures 
for over-fastidiousness is editing a daily paper, a task to which 
Maurras has devoted himself for over twenty years. No one can 
accuse him of being a theorist living in an ivory tower. He has 
become the Cassandra of French journalism, and it is not incon- 
ceivable that he will be right about the monarchy as he has 
proved right in his other prophecies. He foretold the War, the 
Allied victory, and the ensuing failure of the Treaty of Versailles, 
on the ground that the broken machinery of international rela- 
tionship could not be repaired by the clumsy hands of democracy. 

La Musique Intérieure represents an important advance in the 
literary progress of M. Maurras. Hitherto he has been engaged 
almost exclusively in controversy; now for the first time he steps 
out of the arena and we find that this master of dialectics is a poet 
at heart. There was some excuse for the English reviewer who, 
commenting some years ago on Albert Thibaudet’s excellent 
monograph, Les Idées de Charles Maurras, maintained that Maur- 
ras was hardly more than a first rate publicist. There could be 
no excuse for such a statement now. As the title suggests, 
La Musique Intérieure is a curiously intimate book. The author 
has long suffered from deafness, so that the music he hears comes 
through the imagination rather than through the senses. The 
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first half of the volume is autobiographical. Maurras tells us how 
he grew up with the ambition of being a poet and how he decided, 
with some searchings of heart, that he must devote whatever 
literary talents he had to his country rather than to the Muses. 
Stated thus baldly it may sound as if the author were inclined 
to pride himself on conscious rectitude, but actually his writing 
is entirely free from the sin of self-righteousness. There is noth- 
ing heroic in his mind about serving the State. His father held a 
small governmental position and he had been brought up in the 
tradition of service. The zsthete or the bohemian recoils from 
patriotism as a bourgeois virtue that is apt to interfere with the 
splendid code of individualism that every man must evolve for 
himself. The relentless intelligence of Maurras thrusts aside any 
such selfish, easy-going philosophy. Those few moments that he 
could snatch from journalism and controversy he gave to poetry, 
but having once dedicated his life to rescuing France from 
anarchy he has not often taken his hand from the plough. 

The second half of La Musique Intérieure shows us what hap- 
pens on those rare occasions when M. Maurras plays truant. As 
a poet he presents grave difficulties to the unwary reader. Per- 
haps the best way to understand him is to bear in mind his com- 
ment upon his own early work. “En ce temps-la,” he says, speak- 
ing of his youth, “il fut décent de faire idiot en vers.” To play the 
idiot in verse means nothing more than surrendering oneself to the 
cult of prettiness. For the verbal dexterity required to make a 
ballade or a triolet he has nothing but contempt. Maurras has 
enough of the Greek in him to recognize beauty under any dis- 
guise, but he insists upon a beauty of conception rather than 
execution. It is significant that the only modern poet whom he 
praises without stint is Jean Moréas, whose mother was a Greek, 
and that what he admired in Moréas was his capacity for serious- 
ness. While other poets were content to embellish a trivial 
subject with vivid epithets, Moréas conceived of themes that were 
intrinsically poetical. Maurras has evidently tried to walk in 
the footsteps of his master. His later poems, particularly Le 
Mystére d’ Ulysse, are crystal clear in expression; and yet though 
they are bathed in sunlight they are curiously difficult. Many 
poets have been inspired by the wanderings of Ulysses, but no 
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one except Maurras, so far as we know, has cared to show how the 
wanderings ripened the bitter kindliness of his nature. 

For many people this poetry will seem to be too philosophical, 
to rely too much on the reason and not enough on the imagination 
or the senses. Possibly this criticism is just. Maurras can be 
as exuberant as Francis Thompson, but he will never lose himself 
in the clouds. When his Pegasus comes back to earth we see that 
all the time there was method in his fine frenzy, that he had 
carefully deliberated before caracoling. In everything that he 
writes, prose or poetry, there is always method. A man of his 
crusading spirit would be incapable of playing the virtuoso. 
Because his poetry is charged with reflection rather than emotion 
the multitude will not accept him as a poet. As a vigorous 
independent thinker, however, he has won the enthusiastic 
admiration of a few and the respect of a great many. That there 
is any demand at all for the stark severity of his teaching proves 
that the French people have not lost their appetite for ideas. 
Maurras has been compared to a doctor warning a timid patient 
that the only alternative to a dangerous operation is death. The 
operation in this case involves cutting away the malignant 
growth of democracy that is stifling the life of the nation. It is 
possible that his forebodings are not justified and that the body 
politic is not in the imminent state of collapse that he pictures. 
That is a question for Frenchmen to determine. For the for- 
eigner the importance of Maurras lies in his reasoning more than 
in his conclusions. He has enlisted reason and argument in the 
support of an apparently lost cause, which is something that the 
Legitimist has never done before. He is called a reactionary 
because he insists that as long as she is a Republic France can 
never regain her old position in Europe. As well might he be 
called a Communist, because he believes that the welfare of the 
community and the family is of greater importance than the wel- 
fare of the individual. If we must define him let us call him a 
radical reactionary, a philosopher, a poet, and the very prince of 
debaters. Long may he flourish—a delight to lovers of literature 
the world over and in France a thorn in the flesh to all those who 
have made up their minds that whatever is is right. 

ARNOLD WHITRIDGE. 





THE REAL ESTATE AGENT’S TALE 
BY AMY LOWELL 


Tue furniture goes with the house. Oh, yes. 
There ain’t no silver, but silver’s never let, 

At least I never heard of that being done. 

There’s lots of dishes though, and only a few 

Are cracked or chipped, the owner was very careful. 
She washed her plates as though they were her babies, 
And everything’s spick and span, just as she left it. 
Maybe you'll want a little bit more comfort 

In your chairs. But you can send up one or two 
If these don’t suit, and probably a spring sofa 

For the sitting-room, the one there’s hard as nails 
And I don’t fancy you'll like its horse-hair cover, 
Folks don’t to-day. My wife couldn’t abide ours, 
We broke it up for fire-wood long ago. 

It’s a pretty place, the more you look it over, 

And the rent is very reasonable indeed. 

Now just you let me make a note or two: 

You'll take it as it stands without the sofa, 

And you don’t want the bed in the East Chamber, 
Nor the kitchen things, and you do want an ice-chest. 
Nothing more? Well, now, there’s just one thing 
Which may surprise you, but I wouldn’t keep 
That clock if I was you. Oh, it goes all right. 

It hasn’t missed its strike in fifty years. 

I’ve come here every Sunday and wound it up, 
Sam Gould, Miss Barflett’s nephew, told me to. 
He’s all that’s left of the family, he and the clock, 
But I don’t notice he’s sent for it to Boston. 

It’s a very handsome thing, the sort that dealers 
Hunting old furniture can’t get enough of — 

We have a good few of the tribe up here, 

Nosing about whenever there’s an auction— 

But for all that I wouldn’t want it round. 

I guess I’m mighty poor at real estating 

To say a thing like that, but still I wouldn’t, 

Not if *twas me. You needn’t laugh, Mr. Brooks, 
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I’ve got a funny feeling about that clock. 

I want to let it stop, and tie a rope 

Around it good and tight just where the wood 

Juts out to hold the face, and then I want 

To hang it up in the old apple-tree 

Outside my office and let it swing and rot 

With snow, and rain, and sun, until it drops. 

You think I’m mad, I guess. Well, Sir, I’m not. 
But I’ve got my own ideas about that clock. 

It’s a whole hour to train time, if you care 

To hear why I feel so, I'll tell you why. 

That clock’s been in the Bartlett family 

Time out of mind, ever since Simon Bartlett 
Brought it from England on one of his long voyages, 
The longest voyage he ever took and the last. 

He was captain of a ship trading the Indies, 

Not the West Indies, of course you understand, 
But the other Indies, off around Cape Horn. 

This time he’d been away above two years 

And back he came, slapping along as fast 

As winds would blow him, expecting to be married 
Soon as his ship had got her anchor down. 

The war of eighteen-twelve was on and booming, 
But Cap’n Si didn’t know a thing about it, 

Until a British ship fired plunk at him. 

He made what fight he could with only muskets, 
But the British ship had a bellyful of cannon, 

And pretty soon "twas strike or go down flyin’, 

So Cap’n Si, being prudent, hauled his flag. 

They put a prize crew on him just for luck, 

And off he went under the Union Jack, 

And found himself clapped into Dartmoor jail, 
With no way of sending word back to his Sweetheart 
That he wasn’t hobnobbing down with Davy Jones. 
They let him out after the war was over. 

He’d made some money carving little toys, 

For sailors in those days knew how to whittle 

And visitors were always keen on buying, 

And I guess he had some more sewed in his clothes 
The warden had overlooked. But all his keepsakes 
Were gone, the presents he was bringing home 

To give his bride. He wouldn’t come empty-handed, 
He bought this clock, now he had time again, 

It seemed to him time had been all choked up, 
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Clogged somehow, like the wheels of a dirty watch, 
While he had been in prison. He might have thought 
Amanda would have married, but he didn’t, 

And she hadn’t. So that at least was right as rain, 
And they set up housekeeping with the clock. 

You bet he wound it every week, he wouldn’t 

Have let it stop for a hundred thousand dollars. 
He’d got time back, and he meant to hold on to it. 
He did, being over a hundred when he died. 

And I don’t suppose the jail seemed more than five minutes 
When he looked back. He’d given up sea-faring 
And moved quite a ways inland, to Nashua, 

And then on here to Franklin. Here he stuck, 

And here his folks have been sticking ever since, 

Till Sam Gould went away and Miss Bartlett died. 
The Bartlett family just lived by that clock. 

You never caught one of them being late 

For meals, or getting up, or going to bed. 

The clock was in at all the goings on. 

No Bartlett woman was married from a church, 
They used to stand the minister in front 

Of the clock to marry them, and all the guests 
Looked right into that clock face all the time 

The wedding was going on, and ten to one 

The clock would strike and you couldn’t hear a thing 
Was said. It was the same with christenings. 

Every Bartlett baby was baptized 

In front of the clock, and every Bartlett corpse 

Got prayed off into Heaven with that clock 
Tick-tocking up above, and striking too, 

Funerals weren’t more serious to Bartletts 

Than the clock’s striking. I’ve heard my mother say 
They purposely arranged to have it so. 

It really was uncanny how their lives 

Moved and circled about that grim old clock. 
Bartletts were born, and Bartletts died, but the clock 
Was always the same, it never changed a bit. 

When I was a boy I used to come with Sam 

And stand for hours watching those rocking ships 

Up there. But when Sam’s father died and I 

Saw those ships rocking up above his coffin 

They turned me sort of sick, I wanted to smash them. 
That clock was treated as if it was alive, 

And there it stood, grinning with all its ships, 
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Not caring a brass farthing what occurred 

To any one. I got a hunch that day 

That the clock had a nasty soul, that it liked to watch 
The family like puppets in a show 

And that some day it would get bored and do 

Some horrid thing. It was a curious fancy, 

Wasn’t it? But maybe I was righter 

Than I could ever dare believe I was. 

The Bartletts owned a lot of land round here, 

Old Si had spread himself when it came to land. 

Some of it was farm, some woodland, some was nothing, 
And kept as such for a full century. 

I guess the Captain started the first store 

They had here. He did a thriving trade 

In groceries, and calicoes, and hardware, 

But somehow the family drifted out of business 

And long before my day they’d sold the store 

And only kept the farm. But the new West 

Cut farming into bits all through this country. 

Only some folks don’t know when they’ve had enough 
And the Bartlett family hated change like poison. 
George Bartlett, having only girls, the neighbours 
Used to wonder what would happen when he died. 

At first, of course, they thought the girls would marry, 
And Jane, the youngest, did—but not a farmer, 

Her husband was the doctor here, and a good one, 
But country practice ain’t a roarin’ gold mine. 

Still it kept them, and Jerusha found a man 

To rent the farm, and things went on !ike that 

For a good many years. Then the doctor died 

And left his wife and Sam without a cent. 

Jerusha took them in, but the farm rent 

Didn’t go far with three of them, so Jerusha 

Sold off her wood; not the land, you understand, 

But the trees on it. The Diamond Match people 
Sent saw-mills in and cut down everything. 

There were miles and miles looked like the Day of Judgment, 
Stumps, and dead twigs, and rotting chips, and cinders. 
The city folks were mad as hops about it, 

But if Jerusha cared she didn’t say so. 

I went to Hanover about that time, 

And then to Law School. How they got the money 
To send Sam down to study pharmacy, 

I’ve only just found out. They borrowed it, 
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And at enormous interest. By that time 
Sam’s mother had died, and there was just those two, 
Sam and Miss Bartlett, with the measly farm rent 

To carry them. Miss Bartlett made it do, 

Pinching along on next to nothing here 

Till Sam got his diploma. Just a year 

After he’d started working in a drug-store, 

The man who rented the farm got sick and died. 

And there was poor Miss Bartlett with no money, 

Not a single dollar bill that she could count on, 

And owning acres and acres of useless land! 

If dirt was only dollars now—but it isn’t. 

Land-poor she was, and a very bad case of it. 

Of course she meant to let the farm again, 

But no one wanted it, and her wood land 

Was nothing but a six years’ growth of saplings. 

One afternoon Miss Bartlett sent me word 

She wanted to see me. So I went right down 

And had a talk with her. She told me everything 

And asked me whether I could sell her land. 

I didn’t think I could, and said so frankly. 

“‘Martin,” says she, “‘I’ll give you just six months, 

If it ain’t sold then, I know what I will do.” 

Now she might have meant she’d join Sam in the city, 
Or take in washing, or go out for a housekeeper. 

But she didn’t mean any of those things, 

She meant she’d kill herself. I don’t know how 

I got that, but I did. She might sell land, 

The same as you might have your teeth pulled out, 
But she couldn’t leave that house. It seemed to me 
As though she and the clock were wound together 

And the house was the shell of both. The clock was ticking 
In the silence that followed after she had spoken. 

It ticked so loud I heard it in the parlour 

Where we were sitting. It seemed as though her heart 
Was ticking with it somehow, or that what 

I listened to was not the clock at all 

But her heart beating, pounding on the silence 

To break it down. "Twas fearfully uncanny, 

And when I left her and went into the entry 

There were those everlasting ships rocking and rocking, 
And telling me something plainly all the time. 

I couldn’t pass them, and I got the notion 
That they were shouting at me I could sell 
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The old land if I dared—just if I dared. 

I hauled my feet away at last, and when 

I got outside I called myself some names 

I wouldn’t like another man to call me. 

I thought I knew the clock was only fancy, 

But I couldn’t shake the idea of Miss Bartlett. 

I knew I'd got that right, it was suicide 

She had in mind. You bet I didn’t leave 

A stone unturned about selling that land. 

I advertised it out of my own pocket. 

Five months went by and I was almost crazy, 
And then one morning I landed a customer. 

He was rich as mud and mad as a March Hare, 
He wanted rural solitude, he said. 

I told him he would find it at the farm 

And he agreed he should. But, mad as he was, 

I couldn’t plant on him a single acre 

Of that poor spindly, second-growth wood land. 
What ever had been the farm he wanted badly, 
But he wouldn’t touch a yard of anything else. 

I didn’t blame him, the wood lots were a sight, 
And ’twas luck you couldn’t see them from the farm-house. 
For Miss Jerusha couldn’t touch the farm trees 
They being rented at the time, you remember. 

I tell you, Sir, I simply soaked that fellow, 

I made him pay twice what the farm was worth. 
And he stood for it, he liked the place so much. 
Well, that was that, and he had signed the deed 
A good two weeks before the month was up. 

It was a Saturday I took it over 

To get Miss Bartlett’s signature. I can’t forget 
How quiet and genteel the old house looked, 
With the lilacs by the door all in full bloom 

And the window-beds with their red-and-yellow tulips 
The way they’d always been. When I was a boy 
I never could pass that yard without looking in 
To see Miss Bartlett’s flowers and sniff the scent of them. 
I used to smell it for hours afterwards. 

I felt as though I’d gained a lot of time 

That day and I didn’t hurry to ring the bell. 

But when I did, and Miss Bartlett opened the door, 
The entry seemed as black as pitch to me 
Coming in from the sunlight, and the tick 

Of that infernal clock seemed to break the air 
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The same as you break water skipping pebbles, 

I could scarcely hear Miss Bartlett greeting me, 
And when I looked at her I half expected 

To see the ships rocking upon her forehead. 

I got myself together in a minute 

And gave her the papers and showed her where to sign them. 
It took an age, I thought, and then I found 

That I was breathing in time to the ticking clock 
And counting—counting. I'd got to eighteen hundred 
Before she finished. Then I tried to say 

Something appropriate, but nothing came. 

Miss Bartlett was like an image run inside 

By clockwork. Her face was wax—wax-white, 

And wax-still too, she thanked me like a doll 

Who speaks because you press it. 

I'd saved her life, perhaps, and yet I seemed 

To be pressing it out at the very instant. 

At any rate, there was nothing more to do 

And I got up. Miss Bartlett got up with me 

And walked to the door, and for some sudden reason 
Turned round and went directly to the clock. 

She had the papers still, and she held them up 
Before the clock-face with a curious gesture, 
Defiance it might have been, or supplication. 

It had a nasty look to me, the way 

She braced herself and cringed at the same time, 
Like I was watching some beastly ceremony, 

With torture in it and things one wouldn’t think of, 
I might be seeing a heathen devotee 

Making oblation to a heathen god, 

A wood and metal thing without a soul 

But furious with abominable intention. 

Ten breaths I counted before the clock fell over. 

It started to strike, then with a hideous screech 

Of grating wheels and rapping bells, it tottered, 
Poised on its edge and suddenly came down 

And crashed Miss Bartlett with it to the floor. 

I got it off her somehow, she was breathing 

And muttering something. When I stooped to hear, 
She whispered, “Go and put the clock up, Martin. 
Put it up before you touch me.” And I did. 

And you would have done the same, Sir. All she wanted 
Was to see that clock in place before she died. 

She saw it so, but when I went to lift her 
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I did not lift Miss Bartlett, but a corpse 

With hands and feet already growing cold. 

But nothing ailed the clock. I looked at it, 

Its ships were rocking, cool as cucumbers, 

Over and back, over and back. I carried 

Miss Bartlett into the parlour and laid her down 
On the sofa, and I could hardly pass the clock 

For loathing, and a sort of fear, I guess. 

I passed it twice, and it was ticking softly 

And purring too, it might have been a cat, 

When I went out to call the doctor. They tell me 
It was the wires jarring, but I know better. 

Well, now you know the story, you can choose 
Whether you want the clock or not. I thought so. 
You’ll never make me think it didn’t kill her, 

If there are homicidal clocks or no. 

It may be foolishness, but I believe it, 

Believe that clock has got a sort of mania. 

If it were mine, I’d smash the case to pieces 

And bury the works out under those rank saplings, 
But Sam will have a word to say to that. 

And now, Sir, we'll be starting for the train. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN: Tue Prarriz Years. By Carl Sandburg. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 


In these two volumes Carl Sandburg has made a vividly human 
portrait of Lincoln with a richly peopled background. And 
sometimes the background comes out of the frame. Neverthe- 
less with few new facts or incidents, and with no pretence of nov- 
elty of interpretation, he has drawn a picture that for vitality, 
realism, sympathy and discrimination, holds attention and com- 
mands respect. 

The author, himself a son of the prairie, has attempted to 
sketch, and in a measure explain, his hero in terms of heritage and 
environment. By episode rather than steady narrative he brings 
before us the panorama of Western life, which entered into the 
fibre of Lincoln’s habits and character. Often he suggests a bard 
sitting before a rude fireplace chanting his hero tale with a poet’s 
repetitions and refrains, his sentences and characterizations re- 
curring again and again for rhetorical effect. Then, piling stroke 
on stroke of fact, he will plunge into a very “catalogue of the 
ships” with detailed lists of crops or game animals, or an inven- 
tory of a grocery shelf, to give concreteness to his story. Some 
obvious slips need correction in any new edition, such for instance 
as a quotation from De Tocqueville ascribed to Montesquieu, and 
the repeated error in the name of Chief Justice David K. Cartter, 
who stuttered in his spelling as well as his speech. Poetic rhap- 
sody should also restrain itself from such flights as making 
Nancy Hanks sing “From Greenland’s Icy Mountains”, when 
she died before Bishop Heber wrote it. The lyrical strain is 
at times a trifle overpowering, especially in the earlier chap- 
ters dealing with Lincoln’s boyhood, with Lucy and Nancy 
Hanks, the romance of Ann Rutledge, and the possible roots of 
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the wistfulness and melancholy that so deeply tinged his nature 
and contrasted so strongly—was perhaps compensated with 
his Beeotian humor. But out of it all we get a remarkably true 
and understandable view of Lincoln, and of the society of which 
he was so much a type, both in his strength and weakness. 

This prairie society in which Lincoln grew up is often spoken of 
as something peculiarly apart, a West that had a new meaning of 
humanity and a new message for the world. As a matter of fact, 
as Mr. Sandburg shows clearly, it was part and parcel of America. 
It took its aspect from pioneer conditions rather than from any 
new strain of character. Life there was rough. Ignorance and 
irreligion, fighting, drinking, swearing, were rife. But Timothy 
Dwight at the end of the eighteenth century could bring exactly 
the same indictment against the Vermont settlers just building 
the most thoroughly Yankee of the Yankee States. A few years 
later a historian of Western New York reported the saying of 
about 1815 that “the Sabbath had not found its way west of the 
Genesee River”. On the other hand, the same aspiration that 
led John Hay’s father in the West to ride forty miles on horse- 
back to get a newly published Waverley Novel sent Minard 
Lafever, then a youth of nineteen, walking fifty miles to Ge- 
neva, New York, to get his first treatise on architecture. 

These Illinois pioneers carried out through Cumberland Gap 
or along the Mohawk Valley the tradition of the Revolution. 
Many of them had fought in it themselves. Others were heirs 
of the riflemen who went with Daniel Morgan from the Shenan- 
doah to Saratoga, or of the men who followed John Stark to Ben- 
nington. Except for a few in the older seaboard towns, the great 
mass of the people, whether on the New England farm or the Vir- 
ginia plantation, were like them in fundamentalideas. “‘Welived,” 
said Dennis Hanks, “the same as the Indians, ’ceptin’ we took 
an interest in politics and religion.” That interest in politics 
and religion was characteristic of the whole stock. They lived 
like Indians only so long as they had to. They migrated as sep- 
arate families over wide spaces, and the prevailing isolation re- 
tarded the growth of ordered institutions. But the moment 
these were possible we see schools and churches springing up, and 
all the commodities of refined civilization in demand, as Mr. 
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Sandburg’s inventory of the silks and velvets in the Springfield 
shops of 1837 shows. 

Most of the settlers were poor, but with the poverty of new 
beginnings, not of degeneration, and without class consciousness. 
Aside from the few born pioneers who flee civilization as fast as it 
catches up with them, the prairie people were eager for the habits 
and refinements of settled society. When Lincoln at twenty- 
five first went to the Legislature, he laid aside his buckskin 
trousers and bought the best suit of clothes he could afford. He 
never saw a moral issue in a dress coat, or, like that later group of 
prairie intellectuals celebrated by Hamlin Garland, identified it 
as a badge of slavery to the effete East. The Illinois of Lincoln’s 
formative years was scarcely touched by the waves of foreign 
immigration, while in the East the industrial organization was in 
its infancy. The bulk of the Eastern population was still rural; 
the workers in the factories were mostly the same people off the 
farms, or out of the small workshops. The Erie Canal had made 
New York the great outlet of the prairie, and linked the Middle 
States and the upper Mississippi Valley into a greater likeness of 
interest and feeling than they have perhaps ever had before or 
since. Anyone who can remember the more isolated country 
homes of New York or New England even less than fifty years 
ago, will see in the Illinois farmers and townfolk, as described by 
Mr. Sandburg, their sayings, their social customs, their business 
methods, their intellectual habit, enough that is familiar to feel 
them all essentially one people. 

Lincoln himself would have listened with understanding to 
them all. He shared their habits of political thought and he 
likewise shared, not their theological dogmas, which at the time 
they were so given to quarreling about, but their common reli- 
gious aspirations, with a deep spiritual feeling. He was of the 
blood of North and South and East. The New England Lin- 
colns were his ancestors. Lincolns from Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania fought in the Revolution. In his veins was also the 
blood of the Middle States Quaker and Virginia planter. His 
people were good stock. Pioneer conditions had meant to them 
poverty and ignorance, but they carried with them over the moun- 
tains the ideas of the Declaration of Independence. With almost 
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no schooling and few books Lincoln was “always a learner”’, and 
what he learned amid difficulties was that same foundation of 
American ideals and English culture on which they all stood. 
Zisop’s Fables, Pilgrim’s Progress, and above all, the Bible, 
sank deep into his mind and shaped the austere grandeur of the 
Gettysburg Address and the splendid cadences of the Second 
Inaugural. He wrote verses, like, and as bad as, those of the 
other young men of his day. He studied and in earlier years 
affected Websterian eloquence; and, despite his later directness 
and his love of folk talk and the racy story, he could still inject 
into a hard-headed, argumentative letter to a political conven- 
tion from the White House such a poetic flight as: “The Father of 
Waters again goes unvexed to the sea.” 

This Lincoln that we see so much alive in Mr. Sandburg’s pages 
grew up in the Jeffersonian tradition, which was the common 
faith of practically all of America; but in the application of that 
doctrine, though a pioneer and poor, he turned to the conserva- 
tive, constructive side under the inspiration of Henry Clay, and 
early became a leader among the Whigs, pleading for a protec- 
tive tariff, and internal improvements, and sound banking. In 
the Legislature his ambition was to be “the De Witt Clinton of 
Illinois”. From Webster he learned that conception of Union 
and the Constitution that moderated even his fight for freedom and 
made him finally the preserver of American Nationality. No 
man gave greater sympathy. John L. Scripps wrote in 1860 that 
he had “‘an exquisite sense of justice”, and sometimes it stood in 
his way asa lawyer. Yet neither poverty, nor pity, nor indigna- 
tion could make him a fanatic. He was simple to the end, in 
some ways crude, homely and rugged with the indelible marks of 
rail splitter and flatboatman on him; but no one who has ever 
seen the nobility of his face as it appears, for instance, in the Le- 
land daguerreotype, taken about the time of the Presidential 
nomination, can think with patience of pictures and statuary 
that depict him as a sort of “Man with the Hoe”, in the attempt 
to glorify the clodhopper as a caste. There was nothing of the 
proletariat about him. He was the typically shrewd, ambitious 
American, modest yet eager for distinction; intellectually honest, 
high principled and courageous, yet a velvet footed, opportunist 
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politician, whom his lifelong friend, Leonard Swett, called “a 
trimmer, and such a trimmer as the world has never seen”. His 
intellect was not extraordinary. A Springfield associate at the 
bar said that in him “passion or sentiment steadied and deter- 
mined an otherwise indecisive mind”’, and his critics in the Civil 
War often complained of that indecision. But it was made up 
for by patience, benevolence and an unswerving determination to 
steer right, when he could find out which way was right. His 
course was marked by steady growth in character and power and 
influence. His neighbors recognized him as one of themselves, 
and one of the best of themselves. His rise was not fortuitous. 
He led, but, more than leading, typified the aspiring, freedom 
loving, justice seeking spirit of the whole race “‘who speak the 
tongue that Shakespeare spake”. There was nothing miracu- 
lous about his development on prairie soil from poverty. Hun- 
dreds of others came to mastery from'asunfavorablesurroundings. 
The miracle of Lincoln was his soul, and such a soul is as much a 
miracle when it appears in Athens or among Hebrew prophets as 


in a Kentucky clearing. 
Roscos C. E. Brown. 





A GREAT TEACHER 


Tue Lerrers or Simm Watrer Ratziau, 1879-1922. Edited by Lady 
Raleigh, with a Preface by David Nichol Smith. Two volumes. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

It appears that Oxford already is putting to the test the place 
that Sir Walter Raleigh will hold among literary critics, for it has 
been chosen as the subject of a University Prize Essay—and per- 
haps no one thing could be more of a tribute to the faith he placed 
in youth than that youth should be asked to give its estimate of 
one who, as George Gordon, in The London Mercury, says, “seemed 
always, by his own paths, to have reached the next stile, and to be 
leaning there, as the young wits and adventurers climbed over.” 
Almost at random amongst the letters written during the War 
will one come on this supreme belief in youth, and what it was 
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giving. “It is queer to ask for the top thing from these children, 
and get it as a matter of course.” Again, “the nurseries of today 
are the legatees, and they will seldom think of the splendid gener- 
ation of youth that broke itself to give them the world.” “The 
pathos of the young and their generosity with their lives, is almost 
intolerable.”” And so on, through letter after letter. But he had 
passed his life with youth, going almost at once, after the end of 
his time at Cambridge in 1885, to the Mohammedan Anglo- 
Oriental College, at Aligarh, as Professor of English Literature, 
and then successively, except for the two years after his return 
from India because of his ill-health, at Owens College, Manches- 
ter; University College, Liverpool, where he was for ten years; 
Glasgow, an appointment by the Crown, and where as at Liver- 
pool his success was great; and finally Oxford, in 1904, as the 
first holder of the University’s Professorship of English Litera- 
ture. And through all these years youth had been at once his 
companion and inspiration, and it will be of great interest to see 
what judgment youth places upon him, at least on his profes- 
sional side. When he was appointed as official historian of the 
Royal Air Force, in 1918, he felt at last that he joined the ranks 
with his three sons, and to write of these experiences, for flaming 
youth was surely part of that service of the Kingdom, was to give 
. a lasting testimony to the real passion of his life. But he lived to 
complete only one volume. He died at Oxford in May, 1922. 
The Letters—selected from some 2,000—bear ample testimony 
of a man at once of delicate sensitivity and a virility that must 
have heartened those who were associated with him. His re- 
sponse was so quick to the moods and minds of the people he was 
with that in this wise he captured his classes, casting te the winds 
any prescribed form of instruction, but seeing instantly what 
would catch and hold his students and lure them on to further 
searches for themselves. He had some very definite things to say 
on the Educationists. “An infatuated class of people, and their 
theories abandoned tosh.” Of his own system he said, “My 
system is called the ‘Jack-in-the-box’ system. The virtue of the 
Jack-in-the-box depends on the psychological laws of attention.” 
And the “system” worked superbly because of that power of 
personality that fascinated all those who came in contact with it. 
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A truly great teacher. And his own definition of a University 
as a place “where men are learning, not to obey, but to choose” 
might well be taken to heart in our over-standardized educational 
system. 

The wit and flash throughout the letters indicate how easily he 
reached critical values, and on what solid foundations they were 
based. Yet always one feels that Raleigh’s questing among the 
poets, the preparations of his books, his enthusiasm for Johnson, 
and later that deep insight into the English character as shown in 
the War, were all born alike—a huge zest for the high adventure. 

It may well be that it will be said of his criticism what Mr. 
Mackail says in his volume entitled Coleridge’s Literary Criticism 
—that “criticism, in the hands of an artist, is itself art.” And 
his friend George Gordon, in the article already referred to, 
considers that Raleigh’s Siz Essays on Johnson more than any 
work “inaugurated the present triumph of Johnson, and the 
revaluation, now proceeding, of the eighteenth century”. No 
small office surely. His own view of literary criticism he presents 
in this wise: 


I am a good deal puzzled . . . to get a comfortable or permanent niche in 
the order of things in general for literary criticism. If it is simply tracing 
literary cause and effect as history is said to be the tracing of political cause and 
effect, I do not see why a lover of literature ever should go on to it any more. 
than I see why a lover of painting should study chemistry. 


And again: 


If any young man could found a society where people speak only what 
they think and tell only what they know—in the first words that come to 
hand—that would be, at last, a school of Literature. 


There is a good deal of “first words that come to hand” in 
many of the Letters, and while they may not inaugurate a 
school of literature, they exemplify a type of writing to be 
regarded as literature. 

But when one puts down the two volumes of these Letters, 
where one has been admitted to an intimacy in so many bypaths 
of the mind and spirit, the creed of the man is summed up in his 
own words—‘‘It would be a nightmare to die if we left no laughter 


and singing behind us.” 
ELISABETH CUTTING. 
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Taomas Harpy’s Human Shows, etc., continues without a 
change in his philosophy, method, or style the themes treated in 
the rest of the body of his poetry, particularly the two volumes of 
collected poems issued by Macmillan in London in 1920. One 
cannot refrain from exclaiming at the continued virility and fe- 
cundity of this, the Grand Old Man of English Literature, in the 
year 1926. ‘Life is roomy and the odds unbounded,” he wrote 
in his early youth nigh a century ago! Few more able brains en- 
listed in the service of literature have brooded over the problems 
of human destiny at any era. Time, it seems, has been wisely 
generous in protracting his period of observation for so many 
decades, since the result is one of the most profound comments on 
the dance of shadow shapes in the human comedy of our mutual 
tongue. 

It is impossible to review Mr. Hardy’s last book of poems, 
simply because it is bound in separate covers, as an entity apart 
from the rest of his poetry. Here are over one hundred and fifty 
new poems added to the body of his verse. Nor does this in- 
clude all that he has recently written. One regrets that the 
superb “Gentlemen, Gentlemen,” which appeared in The Cen- 
tury about two years ago, is not here included. Perhaps that will 
remain for the final end of the momentous story. 

In the present collection we are again permitted to see—in the 
characters, stories, and landscapes which the poet presents with 
an infinite variety of sameness—the universal man in Thomas 
Hardy’s pitiless universe. Critics of a school, a place, or a time 
might complain that Mr. Hardy’s poetry too often lacks inge- 
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nuity or the continuous glitter of dazzling lines, the “magic” 
which this thrill-loving generation cries for. The poet’s weaving 
is on so vast a scale, however, that a charge like this is like com- 
plaining that the figures on a tapestry covering a whole castle 
hall are not embroidered with beads. The sound of the horn is in 
his hunts; and the figures of the lovers and of battles breathe and 
bleed. Of the landscapes—there has been nothing like them— 
the world is in Wessex. A judgment rendered upon all the facts 
discloses that the poet has chosen the medium and the style best 
suited for the tremendous spaces he has chosen to decorate. 

The arras of Thomas Hardy shows the comedy or tragedy 
of man in an “infinite” series of ballads and narrative poems pre- 
senting dramatically their scenes and characters until they 
people the theatre of a new world. Each one of these poems, 
although it may treat of one incident only, generally manages 
to include within itself at least one complete life history 
from swaddling clothes to shroud. Taking the work asa gigantic 
whole, it shows forth humanity on a set stage—innumerable 
actors forever reénacting the same play in the same theatre with © 
the same plot —but with different incidents and different lines. 
Each of the poems is thus a microcosm of the macrocosm it serves 
to create. Because the resulting cosmos is presented dramati- 
cally, the poet’s own conclusions about its nature and its inhabi- 
tants are borne in upon the reader as an inherent part of the whole. 
Whether Mr. Hardy’s conclusions about “the nature of things” 
will be found to be ultimately acceptable or merely another 
rationalization, depends upon the scope and the insight of his ob- 
servation. That his insight is great must be admitted. The 
present volume is a further proof of his scope. It will now be 
necessary again to revise the already rotund Hardy Diction- 
aries. 

It is said by those who know that Thomas Hardy regards him- 
self above all things as a poet; that he is only incidentally a 
novelist, and refers to his novels as “the stories”. In America, 
where poets are largely regarded as a harmless form of after din- 
ner amusement, or at best as a species of eccentric song bird, 
this estimate of himself is hard to understand. Mr. Hardy is 
thinking, however, of the poet of the great literary tradition—of 
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Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, and Coleridge. 
All of these men chose to embody their greatest creations in verse. 
In relying upon that form for his projection into the future rather 
than upon prose, Mr. Hardy has the experience of time and his 
own great wisdom to comfort him. Critically and intellectually 
considered, the net result of a whole Hardy novel is to add one 
comment more to the human comedy in the realm of English 
literature. There are several of his poems which in a few stanzas 
accomplish the same result. Many of them in reality contain the 
plot for an entire novel. 

By turning to the imaginative shorthand of poetry, Mr. Hardy 
has produced a whole galaxy of characters and comments in 
which his novels are only one solar system. That he is right in 
regarding the universe he has thus created as more important 
than one of its systems, no matter how bright the bulkier stars 
of his novels now seem to be, will become increasingly evident as 
the ever lengthening perspective of the future leaves the whole 
body of his work shining as a complete universe in the milky way 
of time. 

Harvest of Youth is an American collection of the early and 
recent poems of Edward Davison, who has already attained the 
dignity of a volume in England, some time since. There is a lack 
of superficial glitter about this poetry that will be deceptive to 
those who look for emotional thrills, verbal pyrotechnics, and in- 
tellectual modishness. Both the style and themes of many of 
these poems show that Mr. Davison is writing in the tradition 
and knows why. 

Many of his lines and attitudes take their source and in- 
spiration from the perennial springs that must always make 
new verdant spots when they are uncovered, but that require 
real delving to tap. Mr. Davison has his own individual method, 
however, and has laid out his garden with genuine imagination 
instead of a fashionable fancy. It will not do merely to come 
there to glance about, and depart. The shadows and patches 
of sunlight for those who are capable of tarrying for observation 
will be found to have a peculiar quality of their own, combined 
with the power of awaking memories. The mood evoked is 
a curious one. It is the strange sensation of having for the 
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first time experienced something that was nevertheless familiar 
before. 

There are two important qualities in Mr. Davison; in the first 
place he evidently knows what the word “poet” means and at- 
tains in his style the dignity which the art demands. In plain 
English, he is not trying to be another one of those clever little 
fellows that do verbal somersaults in a vacuum. Also, and this 
is a vast deal in itself, he combines his words and sentences so 
that they make a genuine melody of the English idiom. Aston- 
ishment is not attained by a series of verbal rapes. What seems 
to be less fortunate in his verse is a tendency to deal with abstrac- 
tions and conventional literary themes, and to lapse into lines that 
are sometimes dull. In a poem which transcribes a bit of genuine 
wonder and adventure we are shown a glimpse of Labrador: 

The white precipitous cliffs and flowing rivers 
The snowy wastes and glaciers of that name. 

This is simply a literal naming of landscape features with an 
eighteenth century gusto and tag “of that name”. Why Mr. 
Davison thinks Thou is a better pronoun than You, and solemnly 
goes through all the rest of the post mortem ritual of the grave 
style, brings to mind a profound difference of opinion. “The 
Old Women Hear the Young Girls Singing in April” is a lovely 
poem, as is “Harvest Over”. If Edward Davison does not 
forget himself in remembering too many other things, he may yet 
give us some great poetry. 

Anne Goodwin Winslow’s The Long Gallery is a book of excel- 
lent and delightful minor poetry. She deserves more space than 
can be given to her here, and no small meed of praise for having 
carefully limited her scope and then cultivated her field. The 
first half of the book is given up to poems of personal moods. 
There is not an affected, forced, nor trivial mood presented. In 
fact the best of this poet’s moods are important, and they are all 
poetically expressed. 


Mrs. Winslow’s style utterly lacks the self-confessed weakness 
of embroidery. She is never sentimental and she is often strong. 


The poems dealing with historical and classical settings in the 
latter part of the volume are dramatic, in the spirit of the time 
with which they deal, fresh, and often poignant. This book was 
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worth doing and genuinely deserves to be read for the pleasure 
of doing so. Mrs. Winslow is a poet with something to say which 
she says well, and not a public informer who takes upon herself 
the task of turning state’s evidence on her lovers and flubdub- 
bing about the difficulties of being female. The Long Gallery, 
it is to be hoped, will soon lead into the main hall, which for 
her is just around the corner. 

Miss Virginia Moore in Not Poppy is evidently having an 
absorbing and sometimes rather difficult time with herself and 
the world at large in attaining adult stature and the poise which 
occasionally goes with it. “Sappho is in her like a burning 
rod,” and she reproaches herself for “‘not being wild mustard on a 
road where beetles are an episode”. Some of the poems show that 
Miss Moore is familiar with the latest brand of university cul- 
turine about monism and pluralism, but I do not honestly find 
anywhere in the one hundred and nine pages, which the title 
unnecessarily avers are not soporific, that their author is gen- 
uinely intellectually intelligent or emotionally educated. 

Miss Moore’s poetry is all in the latest female mood; a little too 
modish, in fact. It owes a great deal for its now stock attitudes 
to Edna St. Vincent Millay, and has a repercussion of syllables 
and rhymes reminiscent of Eleanor Wylie. Miss Moore is so 
sure that her own moods are interesting and important that we 
here have a book about them. If her emotions deserved that, 
they were also entitled to their own style. 

Genuine poetry has no place for the girlishly cute and literally 
bizarre. It takes great art to be at once dignified and grotesque; 
only a poetic Hercules can be magnificently tiny. Miss Moore 
strives for all these effects. She pauses to wipe two tears with 
spider gauze; she keeps an appointment inside a cupola that was 
a drop of ointment; a moon butting the branches was a blind 
ancestral slice of melon-rind, etc. 

This is fancy but not imagination; and it is fancy that unhappily 
lacks delicacy. There are a thousand poets who can do this kind 
of thing, and a half hundred who will not. The troubles of pas- 
sion must be phrased either uniquely or universally to become 
poetry. It was a small glass slipper that Cinderella left in the 
prince’s hand that left royal footprints on Mr. Longfellow’s 
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sands of time. Fancy what would have been the lady’s fate had 
that glass slipper been even the “choicest” of patent leather shoes! 

There is a great deal of talk in the air just now about the im- 
portance to American literature and decorative art of the neo- 
lithic savages who preceded us in this continent before, unfor- 
tunately for them, our European forefathers decided to move to 
pastures new. The theory behind this is that these “Amerin- 
dians’’, as the new jargon terrifically labels them, lived so long in 
this continent that they developed a mythology, a decorative art, 
and rhythms which are native and therefore spiritually expressive 
of North America. Ergo; we should turn to them, sit at their 
feet—learn, imitate, and adapt. This is a delightful theory, 
which has already accumulated a considerable literature of propa- 
ganda. To this “literature” Miss Barnes’s American Indian 
Love Lyrics belongs. I am now going to cut entirely under Miss 
Barnes’s rather pleasant little volume to place a stick of dynamite 
at the roots of the troublesome stump in the field of American 
literature from which Miss Barnes’s sapling grew. The trouble 
with the theory behind all this “literature” is that it isn’t true. 
The Indian himself is now known authentically to be a mongoloid 
type who arrived from the West, racially speaking, a compara- 
tively short time before the Europeans came from the East. 
The culture of the Red Indian is in its final analysis Asiatic, and 
goes back to the days when their slant-eyed ancestors hunted the 
mastodon in what was then marshy country south of the retreat- 
ing glacier and west of the later Chinese wall. Even maize came 
from Mongolia! The comment of the Red Brother upon his new 
environment was very superficial, indeed. He remained in es- 
sence and tradition a Mongol in the neolithic stage, while some 
yellow and white savages in other parts of the world began to 
suspect that God was not a grizzly bear and the cause of rain 
something more subtle than tribal chants. In short, certain 
whites and yellows became spiritually and artistically civilized 
and forgot their animistic drivel. The Red Man in North Amer- 
ica remained the same. Mary Austin remarks in her foreword 
that the Mediterranean cultures forgot their tribal rhythms and 
art and that Greek and Latin poetry solidified in cultivated tradi- 
tions. Of course, it did. That is why it is great poetry. It 
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expresses the moods of civilized peoples. To watch a tribe of 
hopeless savages trying to make rain by jumping around with 
snakes in their mouths to any rhythm whatsoever, may be a 
picturesque experience, but it is certainly not a wellspring for 
American literature. 

As a matter of fact the rhythms of the Negro who accompanied 
the whites to North America, his attitudes and his folklore, 
have had infinitely more of an effect upon White literature, 
art, and music in that continent during the past three hundred 
years than all the tribes of Red Skins from Moostakmaguntic, 
Maine, to Tacoma, Oregon. The reason for this is, and the 
cold fact remains, that the legends, poetry, decorative art and 
mythology of the Indians are only of value as a picturesque 
and grotesque background for the European-Mediterranean 
culture which now roars triumphantly over their unimpor- 
tant graves and kitchen middens. A few, a very few, of their 
customs and discoveries have been assimilated. Any effort to 
copy their “art” will result in what is known in archeology 
as an intrusive burial. Five years ago this reviewer in speaking 
of ethnic contributions to our background wrote in Carolina 
Chansons: 


Voice or AN INDIAN 


Gone from the land, 

We leave the music of our names, 

As pleasant as the sound of waters; 

Gone is the log-lodge and the skin-tepee, 

And moons ago the ghost canoe brought home 
The latest of our sons and daughters— 

Yet still we linger in tobacco smoke 

And in the rustling fields of maize; 

Faint are the tracks our moccasins have left, 
But they are there, down all your ways. 


That is all that can honestly be said. In the Chinook jargon, 
Miss Barnes’s book of Indian Love Lyrics would be called Hiya 


Tenas Iktah; videlicit, a Collection of Trifles. 
Hervey ALLEN. 
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ALL THE Sap Youne Men. By F. Scott Fitzgerald. New York: Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 
Uprootep. By Brand Whitlock. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
Tue Burp Goppgss. By Arthur Train. New York: Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. 

Srarprace. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 

SpanisH Bayonet. By Stephen Vincent Benét. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 

Tue Hien Apventure. By Jeffery Farnol. Boston: Little, Brown and 


Company. 


Havine just finished the perusal of a half-dozen recent and 
somewhat notable American and English novels, I am willing to 
confess—if confess is the needful word—that I have been well 
entertained. Indeed, my literary unregeneracy goes so deep that 
I have found hearty enjoyment even where I think I have per- 
ceived rather obvious shortcomings. But, being a critic by 
mental habit as well as by avocation, I must needs trouble my- 
self (and my readers) with the query, why these (certainly rather 
egregious) narratives have given me pleasure. In all sadness, 
what is the quality of each of these books that disarms criticism 
and constrains me to make my acknowledgments to the author? 
What is it that—“‘in the teeth of all the schools” —makes a story 
readable? 

This question is particularly hard for me to answer because, as 
I look back upon my reading exploit, I am first of all struck with 
the curious variety of the tales that all go under the general name 
of novel. One would almost say that if one of them is genuinely 
and worthily a novel, the others can’t be! But there is some- 
thing that puzzles me even more; that is, the rather low per- 
centage of originality in the group as a whole. If originality be 
the test, I am perhaps justified in thoroughly liking only one of 
them. And though this one be remarkable for originality, I 
might find upon analysis that this virtue is more than offset by a 
certain irresponsibility and a tendency toward the fantastic 
almost inhumane. 
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Perhaps truth is the ultimate test—fictional truth, of course, 
“reality,” as Professor Phelps would have it, or even realism. 
But I hardly think so. I have never doubted that a story is all 
the better for expressing grave and beautiful, or shocking, truths 
about human life and character. I am sure that a fiction cannot 
be utterly false or meaningless unless its author is false or a fool. 
Realism, I also admit, is a grand thing. But it must be great 
realism: it must not be merely the realism of detail or the realism 
of a petty protest. And it really needs the support of profound 
feeling and conviction to make it tolerable. 

At all events, the contentment with which I have read all these 
books is not due to their realism. As I have already suggested, 
I find them somewhat egregious when compared with life as it is 
lived—it is for this reason that I like them. They seem to me to 
represent a swing away from the merely true-to-life story, and 
also from the terribly earnest, sinfully scoffing, romantic realism 
of the violently modern phase. 

The most original book of the lot is undoubtedly Mr. F. Scott 
Fitzgerald’s All the Sad Young Men. Read “The Rich Boy”, 
the first narrative in Mr. Fitzgerald’s collection of tales, and you 
will admit the originality, even though you may be a little taken 
aback by the keenness of Mr. Fitzgerald’s psychological realism 
and a trifle abashed by his vigorous a-morality. Certainly, I 
have seldom, if ever, encountered in fiction a character that 
appears to be at once so typical and so individual as Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s “rich boy”. Moreover, in reading this story, I am not 
really troubled by moral queasiness. Its unsentimentality is not 
of the kind that offends. The fact is that Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
apparent irresponsibility is not a moral irresponsibility, or 
thought of protest, inappropriately made to serve for literary 
inspiration. It is the joyous irresponsibility of the artist. Later 
in this book we find the author in an O. Henry-ish mood. The 
story called “Rags Martin Jones” is a tale of Arabian improb- 
ability, a modern phantasy, with an O. Henry conclusion. 
““Gretchen’s Forty Winks” is of the same school, as regards 
technique, and is almost “bourgeois” in sentiment. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald seems to urge that a man is justified in temporarily 
drugging his wife in order to prevent her from making a fool of 
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herself; he makes a butt of a conceited physical-culture faddist; 
he justifies the point of view of a plain, very masculine man. 
But these attitudes do not very seriously matter. What matters 
is Mr. Fitzgerald’s insight into people’s minds and moods. Mental 
attitudes are grist for his mill; various techniques and literary 
points of view are but tools. What he desires is to express in 
various forms of fiction, elaborate and quaint or simple and 
serious, his understanding of people. Thus, even when he is 
most serious, his stories are rather jolly, stimulating things. I 
may add that Mr. Fitzgerald can write, his style being of the sort 
that produces lively realizations of rather subtle meanings with- 
out particularly calling attention to itself. 

These reflections about Mr. Fitzgerald seem to me capable of 
throwing a little light upon the question with which I set out; yet 
I must grant that there appears to be so little in common between 
F. Scott Fitzgerald and Brand Whitlock that the critic who 
attempts to consider them both in the same article may be 
accused of some temerity. 

Mr. Whitlock’s Uprooted is essentially a study of manners and 
of atmosphere. Its insight is an insight into social situations 
rather than into the intimacies of the mind. The people in the 
story, including a relatively harmless adventuress, are all rather 
conventional, with one exception. This exception is the heroine 
—a provincial American girl abroad. I suspect that “Betty 
Marsh” is not merely an American girl abroad, but also a “beau- 
tiful soul”’ of the romantic type—one who, like Trilby, is good 
and lovable, no matter what happens to her. But she is also a 
flapper of rather an extreme type, quite the Philistine, quite the 
sort of fool who rushes in where the experienced fear to tread. 
This is the only originality of the story—the crass up-to-dateness 
of Betty against the background of the European scene. But it is 
enough. Mr. Whitlock’s heroine is charming, and the situations 
she causes are interesting. For the rest it is the very conven- 
tionality of the story, its artificiality, if you choose, its smooth- 
ness of surface, at any rate, that constitutes itscharm. Any great 
depth of emotion or ruthless revealing of motives would spoil the 
picture, which is essentially the portrait of an American girl in an 
unconventional pose—a pose revealing at once her strength and 
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weakness, her awkwardness and her grace—against a pictur- 
esquely foreign background. For a rarity, the novel has senti- 
ment without sentimentality, and a sufficient love story without 
violent “heart-throbs”. Though scarcely notable for its “‘real- 
ity”, it is real enough for the reader’s acceptance, and though 
hardly to be called a romance, it possesses a sufficient glamor. 
What one admires in it, is its artistry—the manner in which 
details of description, traits of character, types of feeling, none 
very remarkable in themselves, are made to contribute to a 
general effect. 

Mr. Arthur Train is somewhat conventional, not only in his 
character-portraiture, but also in his situations. His The Blind 
Goddess is in no way remarkable as to its fable. A poor young 
lawyer makes friends with the daughter of a wealthy man and 
finds himself appointed Assistant District-Attorney. Later he 
has to prosecute this same rich man, whose daughter he has come 
to love. But before the case comes to trial, the accused is shot, 
murdered, it is supposed, by his former mistress, who is the 
mother of his child. Dillon, the young lawyer, has to solve the 
problem of keeping his sweetheart ignorant of the identity of her 
mother and at the same time prosecuting that woman for murder 
in spite of a secret doubt of her guilt. 

Hugh Dillon is the kind of young man who, on awakening in 
the morning, is “possessed with a fierce desire for food, tempered 
only by an aversion to getting out of bed.” Could anyone be 
more engagingly normal? His love affair is of the sweet old- 
fashioned sort that we have all read about a hundred times— 


“Moira,” he said at last, “this is a strange time to be telling you so, 


but I love you.” 
“The best time to tell me,” she answered, “is when I need you most.” 


“Then you love me, too?” 
“I have always loved you, Hugh. Ever since that day in court when I 


saw you from the bench.” 
«“ And I you - 


But the romance of the story is at least sufficient to give a 
pleasant, sunshiny effect to a narrative that might otherwise 
depress one with its dusty and technical realism of the criminal 


courts and the Tombs. 
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This novel savors, to me, of the “gay nineties.” It is neither 
rigorous realism, nor lawless romance, nor yet real old-fashioned 
melodrama. It is rather a somewhat naive attempt to give 
romantic interest to real life, as a newspaper reporter or a criminal 
lawyer may see it, and at the same time to arouse interest in a 
matter of public interest. Mr. Train feels a sincere indignation 
at the abuses of legal procedure and at the too frequent travesties 
of justice which our legal system, together with the old Adam in 
all of us, seems to make possible. He has a familiarity with 
things pertaining to the criminal law which enables him to write 
his story, I will not say with realism, but with considerable 
actuality. In these qualities lies the individuality of his novel. 
But I love it for its very unreality, and for its artfulness—for the 
skill with which the author has made all his details and all his 
stage properties contribute to a general effect, that of a story with 
an honest thrill in it. 

The originality of Mr. Stephen Vincent Benét is of a somewhat 
more subtle kind—and yet there is not too much of it! Yes, I 
am inclined to think that this is quite possible. Is not Treasure 
Island almost too original to be a really good pirate story? And 
do boys really like it? On this point, I have never quite been 
able to make up my mind. 

In his Spanish Bayonet Mr. Benét has written a tale of adven- 
ture and intrigue with just enough avoidance of the too blissful 
love affair and the too happy ending to remind us that the author 
is after all one of the moderns. I cannot avoid mentioning, as 
one phase of the author’s originality, though it comes in some- 
what out of place, the name of his villain, “Dr. Gentian.” I 
cannot say that there is much originality in the portrayal of the 
atrocious little doctor, with his air of complete respectability, his 
firm and suave demeanor, his incredible wickedness, his secret 
faith in the black art—except what is implied in his name. But 
that is a good deal. Mr. Benét excels in naming things, and, by 
the same token in describing them. He is a poet, and he uses 
poetry decoratively to give color and life and spiritual freshness 
to as stirring a bit of melodrama as I have read these many years. 

The fable is dreadful enough in all conscience. Andrew 
Beard, son of a wealthy banker in colonial New York, goes to 
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Florida on business, and there becomes a member of the family of 
Dr. Gentian, the head of a supposedly free colony engaged in the 
production of indigo, a colony which is, however, to all intents 
and purposes a slave plantation under the doctor’s stern rule. He 
falls in love with the doctor’s beautiful daughter, but Sparta 
Gentian, for all her nobility of aspect, proves to be a wanton and 
to be in love with Cave, the overseer of the plantation, who is 
something of a cave-man, indeed, a sullen Caliban, who plots 
rebellion against his master. Andrew, though he suspects the 
doctor of cruelty, is blinded by love, until he discovers Sparta’s 
faithlessness and also the plan of mother and daughter to bring 
him to Sparta’s bedroom at night and thus by involving his honor 
to make his marriage inevitable. Then follows a tale of secret 
passages, of imprisonment, of escape, of rebellion and bloodshed, 
ending after many vicissitudes with the safe arrival of Andrew in 
New York. Not in itself a pleasing tale—but what a jolly art it 
is to make all this so agreeable, to transform it by literary 
magic into a thing of harmless excitement and amusing pictur- 
esqueness! 

“Through the round porthole,” writes Mr. Benét, “like a 
picture held in the circle of a spyglass, was the white stone thumb 
of a lighthouse, and a crawling line of foam on the beach.” 
Andrew watches a small boat approaching the ship. “‘The 
black, struggling bug in the waves jumped into a longboat as 
Andrew put the glass tohis eye. He could see the sweat start on 
the backs of the eight negro rowers as their oars rose and fell in 
thrashing dumb-show.” Such curiously brilliant and sudden 
realizations of experience does the author continually give us. 
And I must spare a word of commendation also for the remark- 
able skill with which he fully conveys, but without offence, the 
effect of the profanity and the frankness of speech characteristic 
of the period in which his story has its setting. 

Not nearly so successful in its fashion—the fashion of the 
“romantic,” or artfully adventurous, story—is Sheila Kaye- 
Smith’s Starbrace. My objection to Starbrace is not that it is 
either realistic or romantic; or even that the story lacks origi- 
nality. My criticismiis that the originality of the story seems to 
consist chiefly in a sort of inconsistent blending of romance with 
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realism. Starbrace is the neglected, ill-brought-up son of a 
gentleman who married beneath him, quarreled with his father, 
and was reduced to such poverty that he was obliged to labor as a 
shepherd. Apparently, the author, rejecting the romantic 
tradition which would give to such a youth a noble and ambitious 
character, has considered, truly enough, that he would in all 
probability prove to be a lumpish oaf, perfectly selfish, and 
without any desire to better himself. In fact, Starbrace’s only 
redeeming feature is his love for Theodora Straightway, who is 
saved from being quite commonplace only, if at all, by the fact 
that she somewhat strangely falls in love with Starbrace. Theo- 
dora rides well, and she is said to be a trifle morbid in sentiment. 
But of this latter trait there is really little indication; she is a 
perfectly well-conducted young person, with no symptoms for the 
psycho-analysts. 

The truth is that in such a swashbuckling, eighteenth century 
romance as Starbrace, there is hardly room for the sort of char- 
acter study that alone would give interest to the central figures as 
conceived by the author. Not even the torture that Starbrace 
suffers when he is inconsiderately placed by his stern grandfather 
under the care of a narrow minded clerical tutor can make me 
really sympathize with the fellow; and, when the tutorial régime 
is renewed after Starbrace has been convicted of highway robbery 
and then pardoned by the King, the situation, I confess, seems to 
me rather ludicrous than tragic. 

I wish that I could think of Starbrace as representing the free 
heart of youth, or the sheer love of life, or the high spirit of the 
gentleman born perverted to adventurous crime. But, alas! I 
can think of him only as phenomenally stupid. I wish that Miss 
Kaye-Smith would at least permit him to play the hero now and 
then among his companions on the “snaffling lay’’; but he is as 
inept at highway robbery as at everything else, and he makes his 
escape from imprisonment, by crawling up a chimney, only to be 
recaptured ignominiously a little later. The author has given us 
plenty of excitement, plenty of hard riding, a good deal of shoot- 
ing, an abundance of expressive eighteenth-century oaths (for 
which I am grateful) and a glimpse, now and then, of real char- 
acter. But the reality of the story will not mix with its romance. 
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One cannot write a “Newgate life” as picturesque adventure- 
story and serious character-study in one. 

The story ends with the death of the hero at the battle of 
Prestonpans. In throwing himself upon the weapons of the 
victorious Highlanders and losing his life, a useless sacrifice, 
Starbrace was perhaps heroic, but I cannot quite persuade my- 
self that he really knew what he was about or acted from any 
intelligible motive. 

My criticism of Miss Kaye-Smith’s novel is simply that it 
might have been an extremely entertaining story if it had been a 
little less serious and a little less true. 

To be true after the fashion of Tolstoy, or Dostoievski, or 
William Dean Howells, is not given to every one. But surely the 
very type of readability in a novel is Jeffery Farnol’s The High 
Adventure. To describe a romance of Farnol’s seems scarcely 
needful—by which I do not mean that Mr. Farnol’s romances 
ought not to be so much alike, but rather that I am glad they are. 
The formula of the Farnol romance could not, I think, be im- 
proved upon. In The High Adventure we have a love story that 
begins with a lady climbing down a ladder; we have intrigue, 
mystery, and masquerading the most surprising. We have all 
the excitement of a detective story in eighteenth century cos- 
tume. We have a picturesque and (for a change) villainous 
Irishman, who speaks the brogue as if born to it; we have a Sam 
Weller-ish law officer as cunning as Sherlock Holmes. We have 
humor, refined villainy, prize-fighting, combats in the dark. 
Indeed, what haven’t we? Is any of this strikingly original? I 
think not. But it is all set forth with so much honesty and so 
much zest; the whole story hangs together so well and is so 
plausible; it is so crafty a story and yet so frank and lusty a tale, 
that I think it fully deserves the popularity it is almost certain to 
achieve. 

One quality of Mr. Farnol’s deserves perhaps more emphasis 
than has generally been laid upon it, for the trait is rare enough. 
He has a genuine, unaffected delight in plain goodness, and this he 
is able to express without ever being either solemn or saccharine. 
His hero succeeds in being strong and genuine without the effect 
of beefiness or the mannerism of bluntness and over-simplicity 
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which were so painfully associated with heroism in some historical 
romances popular in the ’nineties. If he is not quite so genuine a 
human being as Tom Jones, he belongs to the same breed. 

And now, to return to the question propounded in my first 
paragraph, when I ask myself why these novels have appealed to 
me, I am afraid I must answer that it is chiefly because of their 
unreality. Ido not say “because of their romance,” for romance 
is somewhat beside the question. May not one suppose that 
though every writer must be in some respect true, it is a mistake 
for all but the greatest to attempt to be true in many ways at 
once, or on a great scale? Certainly, every really interesting, 
every eminently readable, story possesses a certain integrity of 
purpose and reflects life from some angle with superior brightness. 
But the charm and the interest seem to me to be often dependent 
upon a certain unreality in the parts of the story that do not 
especially involve its peculiar purpose and point; upon the craft 
of the author in subordinating and thus treating in a compara- 
tively conventional manner things that belong in the back- 
ground; and upon his skill in transforming the crudities of life 


into things that can be tolerated and even enjoyed. 
CLARENCE H. GaINEs. 





AN AGE OF INNOCENCE 


Here anp Beronp. By Edith Wharton. New York and London: D. 
Appleton and Company. 

At the moment we do not recall how far Mrs. Wharton has 
hitherto succumbed to the lure of the short story. But if the good 
lady harbors the intention of carrying on th’ imperial theme, we 
can only implore her to cultivate her better manner. In brief:— 

Of all the silly, inconsequential, irrelevant bits of flubdubbery, 
these “‘six exquisite gems”, as they are called, stagger criticism. 
There is, so far as we can see, not one page from the opening 
line of “Here and Beyond”’, the first “gem’’, to the final word of 
release in “Velvet Ear-Pads” which deserves five seconds con- 
sideration. 

In complaining that the tales are irrelevant, it is not meant, of 
course, to imply that they should be hung upon a central theme, 
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for each is designed to stand alone. We refer rather to the 
author’s penchant for what she evidently considers gay rep- 
artee, wherein the party of the first part puts forth a remark to 
which the party of the second can only respond by saying some- 
thing screamingly funny—to the unbounded delight of the fair 
creatrix. This, as Mrs. Wharton should know, will not do. In 
a play such artifice is called padding; in a goose, stuffing; and 
Mrs. Wharton is obviously in love with the trick. 

But a far graver offense from the point of view of one who has 
read and genuinely admired Mrs. Wharton’s earlier stories, lies in 
the literary puerilities to which she here descends. Example: 


Hadn’t she laid the cable before my eyes, her own streaming with tears 
while I read: “Sister died suddenly this morning requested burial in garden of 
house particulars by letter’’—with the signature of the American Consul at 
Brest, a friend of Bridgeworth’s I seemed to recall? 


It needs no critical judgment to tear this travesty on grammar 
to pieces. Even the double possessive was not spared. The 
informal, thinking-aloud discursiveness apart, there is no excuse 
for such stuff in a writer who presumably has some acquaintance 
with the decencies of composition. 

Again: ‘‘ When he came back a frown still lingered on his hand- 
some brows.”’ [Complete sentence.] Is this Harold Bell Wr—? 
No, Edith Wharton. 

Not all the sophomorics, however, can wholly obscure the great 
virtue which shines forth in all the works of Mrs. Wharton that 
have come under our notice. She has always had, preéminently, 
the gift of character-sketching; like Willa Cather, she can make 
one see and feel her people after half a dozen words of intro- 
duction. Her art does not desert her even now, and conse- 
quently it makes one the more impatient of the follies of style and 
literary technique which mark “Here and Beyond” from start to 
finish. 

If Mrs. Wharton is determined to continue the inviting path 
of short story writing, we can offer no better advice than the sug- 
gestion that she take down the familiar, but still incomparable, 
QO. Henry and read, read and read him again. 


JoHn T. RopGeErs. 
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THE WRITING OF HISTORY 


Drptomatic CoRRESPONDENCE OF THE UNITED StaTEs CONCERNING THE 
INDEPENDENCE OF THE LATIN-AMERICAN Nations. Selected and arranged by 
William R. Manning, Ph.D. Three volumes. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 

Tue Pageant or America. In fifteen volumes. I: ADVENTURES IN THE 
Wiiperness. By Clark Wissler, Constance Lindsay Skinner, William Wood. 
Ill: Tormers or Lanp anp Sea. By Ralph Henry Gabriel. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 

Tue Crry or tHe Sacrep Wei. By T. A. Willard. New York: The 


Century Company. 

Our Tmes: Tue Turn or THE Century: 1900-1904. By Mark Sullivan. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tae Pourtica, Epucation or Wooprow Witson. By James Kerney. 


New York: The Century Company. 
Four Years BENEATH THE CRESCENT. By Rafael de Nogales. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish by Muna Lee. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Kipling’s epigram concerning the number of ways of inditing 
tribal lays, every blessed one of which is right, might with equal 
truth and pertinence be applied to the making of history books. 
There are many ways in which it may be done, every one of which 
has its merits and its advantages. By this I do not mean 
merely the writing of history from the various familiar points of 
view—the military history, the political history, the economic 
history, the history of the people, and what not. These are 
legitimate and useful classifications, but quite different from 
what is here meant, and from what is suggested by the volumes at 
hand. I mean at present a more fundamental classification, of 
the materials from which any of those histories must be construct- 
ed, and of their source and the manners of their procurement. 

Here, for example, are three large volumes of Diplomatic 
Correspondence of the United States Concerning the Independence of 
the Latin-American Nations, put forth at the instance of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. They must be 
regarded as simply the raw material of history; a compilation of 
authentic texts of State papers, issued within the United States or 
passing between it and more than a dozen other Governments. 
To the average reader it may seem astounding that there was 
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such a flood of letter-writing on that subject. Did not the 
Monroe Doctrine in a few hundred words dispose of the whole 
business? Goto! Here are more letters—long ones, too, though 
written before the invention of typewriting machines—than there 
are words in the Doctrine, beginning many years before the 
Doctrine was put forth and continuing several years after that 
event; which latter fact most profitably reminds us of what we too 
much forget, that the Doctrine was not a sporadic utterance, 
made on the spur of the moment as a checkmate to the Holy 
Alliance, but was the deliberate culmination of a long train of 
counsels and declarations, beginning years before the Alliance was 
conceived. 

This correspondence is raw material. Yet some raw material 
is in finished form, needing no editing, digesting or comment. A 
rough block of granite in the quarry tells of the structure of the 
building just as convincingly as it will after it is cut and polished 
and fitted into its place. Here, then, is James Monroe, Secre- 
tary of State, a dozen years before the date of his Doctrine, writ- 
ing to Joel Barlow, Minister to France, about proposed recognition 
of Venezuela, Buenos Aires and other insurgent provinces, and 
speaking of “‘the just claims of our Southern Brethren, to which 
the United States cannot be indifferent.” Compare that letter 
with the words of the Doctrine itself, and you will declare that 
they were conceived by the same mind and written by the same 
hand. 

Again, seeing what intentional and incorrigible obfustication 
prevails today concerning the purpose of the Doctrine, what a 
gratefully vivid and penetrating light is thrown upon it—upon the 
purpose and understanding of America at that time—by the 
words of Henry Clay, as Secretary of State, in a message to the 
House of Representatives almost exactly a hundred years ago! 
If, he said, there had been a forcible attempt of European Powers 
to subvert the South American Republics and to restore a monar- 
chical system, “‘the people of the United States would have stood 
pledged, in the opinion of their Executive, not to any foreign State, 
but to themselves and their posterity, by their dearest interests and 
highest duties, to resist to the utmost such attack.” The italics 
are mine; but Clay and his Chief, John Quincy Adams, as well as 
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Monroe himself, would have approved them, as emphasizing the 
fact that the Doctrine was a doctrine of the United States, by the 
United States, and for the United States. 

These are illustrations, which might be multiplied a hundred 
fold, of the value of a compilation forming what might be termed 
a history of original documents. 

Here is another example, in the first and third volumes of the 
forthcoming fifteen, in which history is presented in an entirely 
different manner; equally authentic, equally serviceable, and far 
more engaging; to wit, history in original pictures. There come 
to mind, in scanning the opulent and luminous pages of The 
Pageant of America, the shrewd observation of Carlyle upon the 
value of pictorial portraiture in historical research and study. 
“Often,” said the Sage of Chelsea, himself a master history- 
writer, ““I have found a portrait superior in real instruction to 
half a dozen written biographies.”” Then we must reckon a 
series of history pictures to be at least complementary to a series 
of history books. If a narrative in words can be made so graphic 
and vivid as to present pictures of scenes and persons to the mind’s 
eye, surely drawn or painted pictures may be made so informing 
as to present to the mind a narrative of events or a statement of 
facts. 

It seems to be upon this soundly logical principle that the work 
before us has been conceived and is being executed. And judging 
from the first two volumes issued, the execution is worthy of the 
conception. The number of pictures secured for reproduction, 
thousands upon thousands, is stupendous, as their variety is 
bewildering. The world must have been ransacked to obtain 
them. Yet more impressive still is their uniform pertinence. 
There is not one that suggests having been merely lugged in to 
fill space, or that seems superfluous. Every one has an explicit 
story to tell; every one makes clearer to the mind the history of 
America. There is a great array of early maps, some of which 
have hitherto been all but unknown; and of ancient drawings and 
prints; historical paintings of the best type, and those works of 
artistic imagination which sometimes most strongly and unerr- 
ingly convey the truth of history; innumerable individual por- 
traits; a wealth of reproductions of illustrations from periodicals; 
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and of course photographs without number. Significant doings 
in war and peace, characteristic occupations of the people, land- 
scapes, buildings, and what not, are portrayed, each with brief 
letterpress for identification and for linking the graphic scene 
with the historical narrative. 

It would be ungracious not to remark, also, upon the singu- 
larly fine mechanical work that has been performed. The repro- 
duction of old maps, documents and pictures, frequently faded, 
stained or many colored, is always a trying task, and the results 
are frequently unsatisfactory. But the achievements in these 
volumes, which necessarily implicate the most difficult subjects, 
are above all praise; often suggesting belief that the reproduction 
is in clearness and relief an improvement upon the original. A 
few years ago I had occasion to acclaim an earlier output of the 
same press, T'he Chronicles of America, as setting an unsurpassed 
standard in both subject matter and technical form. Nothing 
more could be wished, and nothing less would be just, than to say 
that the Pageant worthily complements the Chronicles. 

Another kind of history is found in the monuments, sculptures 
and inscriptions of remote antiquity, unearthed and interpreted 
by laborious exploration and study. Egyptology has long 
ranked among the sciences. Now we are beginning generally to 
recognize what some men, often accounted visionaries if not im- 
postors, long ago declared, that in America there are remains of 
former civilizations which in magnitude, in tokens of high culture, 
and in age, are comparable with those in what we once incorrectly 
called the “cradle of civilization”; and to realize that our “‘ New 
World” may yet be regarded as “that new world which is the old”. 
In The City of the Sacred Well we have a fascinating account of 
many years of patient and intelligent research amid the remains 
of the great cities of the Mayas, with a wealth of photographic 
illustrations of buildings, sculptures, and pictorial records. 
It was pure research, open-mindedly directed, which was doubt- 
less prudent. We recall only too keenly the impassioned odium 
archeologicum which has too often arisen over theories and inter- 
pretations of Mayan antiquities. But a lucid, unbiased narra- 
tive and exposition like the present demonstrates that the most 
extreme and apparently fantastic suggestions of former explorers, 
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while they may have erred in fact certainly did not err by exceed- 
ing possibilities. There is a history written in stone in the 
Yucatano jungles that rivals in importance and fascination 
any that is to be found in the archeology of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. 

Still another type of history is that presented by those who can 
say with the Pious Aneas that all of these things they saw, and 
sometimes that a part of them they were. Such a work is Our 
Times. Mr. Sullivan has long been known as a trained observer, 
exceptionally endowed with the two supreme qualities of the 
observer of affairs, namely, a discriminating judgment in the 
selection of the affairs best worth observing, and a penetrating 
vision in discerning not merely their superficial interest but also 
their esoteric significance. The close of the nineteenth century 
and the beginning of the twentieth formed a period far more 
epochal—and epical—than most of us probably realized or 
imagined at thetime. Great scientific and mechanical inventions, 
geographical discoveries, and profound political, industrial, social, 
educational and religious changes, marked it as a time of flux 
scarcely rivaled in all former ages. So swiftly are we now living 
that those days, less than a generation ago, already seem to be- 
long to the remote past; to that a distinct and profitable sensation 
is produced by the reminder that a man not only still living but 
also not yet grown old, is able to recall them from personal mem- 
ory, and we realize that we, too, can remember them, though too 
much without Mr. Sullivan’s accuracy of detail and luminous 
power of interpretation. 

A single example will illustrate the value of this trained ob- 
server’s contribution to the truth of history. Probably almost 
every person in America in 1896 supposed William J. Bryan’s 
famous “‘crown of thorns and cross of gold” speech, which made 
him three times the Presidential candidate of the Democratic 
party and for nearly thirty years its most popular and influential 
leader, was a spontaneous outburst of spiritual fervor and ora- 
torical genius, as indeed it seemed to be; and that supposition has 
continued to this day, apparently confirmed by the lapse of time. 
Yet Mr. Sullivan tells us, with an authority that will not, I 
imagine, be challenged, that— 
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Almost every paragraph of the “Cross of Gold” speech had been delivered 
scores of times to audiences up and down the Missouri Valley, during two years 
preceding. . . . The essential parts of the speech, those sonorous sentences, 
those emotion-rousing phrases, rolled out from Bryan’s lips that day as 
familiar to Bryan himself as the Lord’s Prayer. Every one he had tried again 
and again on country schoolhouse audiences. 


Mr. Sullivan does not, of course, confine himself exclusively nor 
even chiefly to political matters. Society, education, music and 
drama, religious activities, fashions in dress, manners and customs, 
indeed, every phase of the whole kaliedoscopic comedie humaine 
comes within the scope of his encyclopedic recollections, his racy 
narrative and description, and his wittily wise interpretation. 

Far less comprehensive in scope, yet far more intensified in 
interest, is Mr. James Kerney’s Political Education of Woodrow 
Wilson. Also it approximates more closely to the attitude of 
neas, for the author might truly say, to a much greater extent 
than he does, that of the things which he records he was himself a 
part. Perhaps I may be permitted to add, from some degree of 
personal knowledge, that he was a very considerable and essential 
part of them, and that without his deftly diplomatic pedagogics 
the political education of Mr. Wilson would have been much less 
complete than it was. The book is instinct with three of the 
most important qualities of such a work: Intimate, authentic and 
sympathetic knowledge of the subject, candor and courage in 
exposition, and a lucid, direct and engaging style of expression. 
His characterization of Mr. Wilson will probably stand the test of 
time as one of the most discerning and most accurate that have 
been made: 


Embittered by losing at Princeton, it was not exactly in a spirit of gentle 
sweetness that a year later, as Governor, he set out to save the people of New 
Jersey and make himself President in the bargain. At Washington, he was 
bent on twisting America into the Wilson idea of a democracy when the 
World War broke and gave him his chance to go out and save civilization. He 
was a wholesale dealer in uplift. ‘‘For the man who has ceased to struggle, life 
is over,” he said in one of his best speeches. . . . For him the struggle was 
unending. He hit the line hard and, once he had discarded caution, battled 
like a savage. . . . He seldom admitted he was wrong; those who differed with 
him either became “wilful” or they “did not know what they were talking 
about.” He mostly saw man, the individual, in his littleness, and was in- 
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tolerant, impatient and disgusted with him. . . . In public all men do more 
or less play-acting. Wilson was no exception. He wanted to speak for the 
common crowd, but in private he frequently found it difficult to tolerate them. 
. . . His was a strange aloofness, and his political fortunes had a strange as- 
cent. Full of the petty theories he had been teaching the university students, 
and unfettered with practical political experience or definite plan, he got off to 
a running start and made the whole distance to the pinnacle of greatest power 
at a tremendous moment in the world’s history. . . . He was his own favorite 
confidant, at heart a solitary man “voyaging through strange seas of thought 
alone.” 


It is a book which must always be very seriously reckoned with 
in all further histories of Woodrow Wilson and his times, and in 
all evaluations of his character and career. 

There remains before us another contribution to history made 
by one who was both the most intimate observer of the doings 
which he records and the most conspicuous factor in them. No- 
gales Bey, as the author of Four Years beneath the Crescent was 
known during the period of which he writes, is a soldier of fortune 
and a man of letters, notably accomplished in both capacities; a 
Venezuelan, who fought for Spain and against America in Cuba, 
was during the World War the Inspector-General of ‘l'urkish forces 
in Armenia, and then Military Governor of Turkish Sinai. His 
authority as a chronicler of one of the most sanguinary and lurid 
chapters in the history of that war is therefore unsurpassed, and 
there is satisfactory reason for esteeming as highly the impartial- 
ity and sincerity of his account. He was a witness of the horrors 
of the Armenian massacres and deportations, and for them he is 
no apologist. But he makes it clear, and this is his most im- 
portant contribution to the history of that hideous time, that 
those crimes against humanity were the work of the Kurds and 
“irregular” bodies of Turks, and that “the Regular Army of the 
Ottomans was entirely innocent.” This we should be inclined to 
accept as true; mindful of the fact that the “ Bulgarian :trocities” 
of the eighteen-seventies, which, when disclosed by Eugene 
Schuyler and J. A. MacGahan, shocked the civilized world and 
started William E. Gladstone on his Midlothian crusade, were the 
work of “irregular” Bashi-Bazouks, and that only for a time in 
the reign of Abdul the Damned was the regular Turkish army de- 
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tailed for such service. It may be added that the disgust of the 
troops at this detail marked the beginning of the end for Abdul 
Hamid. The damning circumstance of the case, however, is that 
during the World War as well as in the Hamidian infamies all the 
crimes of the “irregulars” were not only condoned but approved 
and perhaps instigated and encouraged by the chief civil authori- 
ties. Sefior Nogales makes this fact as plain and as emphatic as 
he does the non-participation of the regular army, and thus fixes 
culpability upon the Ottoman Government. 

And this raises the consideration, perhaps the most suggestive 
of all in this fascinating and thought-inspiring volume, whether 
that ordered and enlightened discipline which is too often as- 
persed as “militarism” does not in fact often make for humanity 
as well as for peace. “He jests at scars that never felt a wound.” 
Had some civilian politician been in control at Appomattox, 
would he have told the Southern soldiers to keep their horses, for 
“they would need them for the spring plowing”? Had the 
settlement of the World War been entrusted to the men who won 
the Marne and held Verdun, would the world have been cursed 
with the ineptitudes of the Treaty of Versailles? And by analogy, 
if the men who write history were more often the men who make 
history, should we not have in our history books more of the 
simple, direct and convincing truth? 


WILuis FLETCHER JOHNSON. 
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